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EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
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PREMIUM.—Any one sending one new subscrip- 
tion for the Weekly, or two for the Monthly, for | 


one year, besides their own subscription for a year 
for the Weekly, will be entitled to a copy of “ Bees 


and Honey,” bound in cloth. 


” The receipt for money sent us will be given 


on the address label on every paper. 


If not given 





Ancient Bee Lore..... 


Are 6 frames enough for Winter?. 


Bee-Keeping in Wyom 
Bees Moved in Winter 


ing,Ter..... 


| Bees Packed on the Summer Stands 


Bees Quiet and in Good Condition. 


Clipping Queens’ Wings, etc....... 
lc lubbing List for 1884. 


in two weeks after sending the money, write us a) Cyprian and Hybrid ae 
Postal card, for something must be wrong about it. 


@” Any person sending a club of six, is entitled | Editorial Items. 


to an extra copy (like the club), sent toany address | 


desired. Sample copies furnished free. 


t@” Papers are stopped at the expiration of the 
time paid for, unless requested to be continued. 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE, EXTRA: 


To Europe—Weekly, 50 cents; 
To Australia —W eekly, $1 ; 


George Neighbour & Sons, London, England, are 
our authorized agents for Europe. 


Entered at the Chicago P. O. as Second Class Matter. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Monthly, 12 cents, 
Monthly, 24 cents. 





20 cents per line of space, each insertion, 


For either the Weekly or Monthly Editions. 


A line of this type will contain about 8 


words; 


TWELVE lines will occupy ONE-INCH of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 


Editorial! Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements may be inserted one, twoor four 
times a month, if so ordered, at 30 cents per line, 


of space, for each insertion. 


Advertisements withdrawn beforethe expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 


the time the advertisement és inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


935 Weat Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 


Special Notices....... 
Two Per cent. of Loss 


What and How....... 





Prevention of Swarming....... ‘ 
Rigging up Saws for making Hives 
Selections from our Letter Box.... 


Three Years of Bee- -Keeping.. 
in W inter. a 
Union Convention of Western Low: 


Wintering on the Summer Stands. 


| Topics Presented i in this Number. 
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26 We will supply the American Bee Journal 
26 | one year, and any of the following Books, at the 


17 prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 











|C old in New Y a bn coeds 26 | first column givesthe regular price of both. Al) 
| Cold Winter W eather “fe 19'| postage prepaid. 
‘ rer ¢ . 99 | Price of both. Club 
Come over and ae Ip us. te cteeeeeees | Sie Chaitiiies Sette... dsc $2 08 
Coming Bee—I ure Mating, etc.... : | and Cook’s Manual, 7th edition(in cloth) 3 25.. 2 76 
| Convention Notices............ .20, 28 Cook’s Manual, (in paper covers).... 3 00.. 2 50 
Correspondence...... SAtirnwndis aunies 21 | Secsend money ae ee 7 
q a sae >. ie 9 ees an oney (paper covers)...... 2 .. 2 
| Cow Pea for Bee Pasturage........ 27 mender Gor Weettr Bea Seane.....3%.. 22 
. Bi Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 4 00.. 3 25 
Dyphtheria—Death—Hygiene..... 23 | tenes « oo cee toy : e 
0 B 00 U covers) o W.. ‘ 
eoreressecssesseose 19 Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. ........ 3 50.. 3 25 
Fixed Frames...... iP idd 6k aren de 22;  Langstroth’s Standard Work......... 400.. 375 
or | Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 3 2%.. 3 00 
> oe 
Getting Straight C ombs peseseeeens SS} ‘amey'o Queen Rearing -co.s0-.s.c-nu< a ce 
Glassing Honey in Sections... 27 Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.... 2 35.. 2 2% 
Ilarmless Adulteration............ 19 | Fisher's Grain Tables..............+++ 2 40.. 225 
° y , . . cs Moore’s Universal Assistant......... 40.. 42 
Heddon’s Non-Swarming Attach . Honey as Food 4 Medicine,100 Copies 6 08.. 5 88 
EN anette sitet ieee deenr ae EER LEE LEGAL ONE 2 75.. 250 
Heddon’s Section Case... ee, HED BOG ca cocscecceccnvcocess 300.. 27% 
Honey and Beeswax Market....... 20 | The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
_ - 6 Bee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
re) as Food and Medicine...... 2g | and Gleanings in 
H aif - : a and Me > Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 75 
Local Convention Directory....... 20 Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 80.. 238 
Lost none in Winter............... 26 Kansas Bee-Keeper........ «2.0.2... 8 00.. 275 
. . oie’ ‘ 9e The Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke).. 3 00.. 2 75 
Metal Rabbets for frames to reston 28 Now Hing. Aplarian, (W.W. Merrill). 213..3 8 
Method to cure Foul Brood........ 22 British Bee Journal................0+ 3 75.. 3.00 
My Season’s Work................. 26| The 8 above-named papers....... 900.. 7 2% 
Obstructed Entrances............. 27| The Menthly Bee Jeurnal and any of the 
Old and New Way. coe ; . 26 above, $1 less than the figures in the last column. 
-acked in Forest Leaves.......... 27 ns 
> ; ; 7 ; ‘ ~ y AB A 
Premium List for getting up Clubs 29| TH E BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
Preparing Bees for Shipment...... 28 
eee a >,| AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 
Preparing Bees for Winter........ 20 | 


o The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is NOW published 
21 | SEMI-MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings, per annum, 
or and contains the best practical information for 

26 | the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
26 | how to doit. Rev. H. R. PEEL, Editor. 


29 We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the British BeeJournal, both for $3.00 a year. 


25 Advertisements intended for the Bex 
27 | JOURNAL must reach this office by 
26 | Saturday of the previous week. 
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Advertisements. 





DADANT’S 


HONEY GROP! 


Our crop being very large, we offer THIRTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS of extracted Honey 


FOR SALE 


at REASONABLE PRICES. We have both clover 
and fall honey. Samples sent on receipt of stamps 
to pay postage. The honey can be delivered in 
any shape to suit purchasers. 

Send 1 Sec. for our 24-page Pamphlet on Harvest- 
ing, Handling and Marketing extracted honey. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


CROWN | 1882. 


—— 





5ABly 


1876. 
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The best arranged HIVE for all purposes in 
existence. Took first = at St. Louis Fair 
tm 1882 and 1883 over all competitors. Descriptive 
Circular sent free to all on application. 
Address, ELVIN MS TRONG, 
Prop’r. of the Crown Bee Hive Factory and Apiary, 
JERSEY VILLE, ILL. 


DADANT'S FOUNDATION 


From JAMES HEDDON, July 27th, 1883.— Your 
Foundation is certainly the nicest and best handled 
of any I have seen on the market. It is the only 
foundation true to sample I have ever received. 

From JAMES HEDDON, Aug. 10th, 1883.—I will 
eontract for 2,000 pounds of foundation for next 
season on the terms of your letter. 


From A. H. NEWMAN, Aug. 24th, 1883.—Book my 
order for 5,000 pounds for spring delivery. 


From C. F. MuTH., Dec. 12, 1883.—Book my order 
for 2,000 Ibs. of heavy; 1,000 Ibs. of thin, and 500 
Ibs. of extra thin. 


Dealers, send in your orders for next spring 
while wax is cheaper, and save trouble and money. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock co., Il. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 


Containing 320 pages, and over 
25,000 Words, Rightly and Plainly Defined 


To make the pronunciation easily understood 
every word is phonetically re-spelled, and the syl- 
lables and accents made perfectly plain, so that no 
one who consults this book can miss the proper 
word to use, and giving it proper pronunciation. 


&~ This Dictionary is our Premium for 
a Club of 3 subscribers to the Weekly (or its 
equivalent to the Monthly), in addition to 
other Books selected from our Catalogue to 


| before published. Price, $1.00 


BOOKS! 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


On dozen or half-dozen lots of one kind,weallow 
25 per cent. discount, and prepay postage. Special 
rates, on larger quantities, given upon application. 


DPzierzon’s Katienal Bee - Keeping.—A 
Translation of the Masterpiece of that most 
celebrated German authority, by H. Dieck and 8. 
Stutterd, and edited, with notes, by Charles N. 
Abbott, Ea-editer of the “British Bee Journal.” 
Dr. Dzierzon is one of the atest living authori- 
ties on Bee Culture. To him and the Baron of 
Berlepsch we are indebted for much that is 
known of scientific bee culture. Concerning this 
book, Prof. Cook says: “As the work of one of 
the great masters, the Langstroth of Germany, it 
can but find a warm welcome on this side of the 
Atlantic.” Mr. A. 1. Root says of it: “Old father 
Dzierzon....bas probably made greater strides in 
scientific apiculture than any one man...For real 
scientific value, it would well repay any bee- 
keeper whose attention is at all inclined to scien- 
tific research, to purchasea copy. Cloth, $2. 


Queen-Rearing, by Henry Alley.—A full 
and detailed account of TWENTY-THREE years’ 
experience in rearing queen bees. The cheapest, 
easiest and best way to raise queens. Never 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apliary.—This Manual is elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not ous nsraases. 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful! to horse owners. It has 45 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats all 
da in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses,and much valuable 
horse information ce 2&e. for either the 
English or German editions. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
Tke author treats the subject of bee-keeping so 


that it cannot fail tointerestall. Its he plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—_#1.50, 


The Hive I Use— Being a Gonenipticn of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Sc. 

Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 

King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Beok, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, 1.00. 

Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
—This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 

Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 

Foul Breod ; its origin, developmentand cure. 
By Albert KR. Kohnke. Price, 2c. 

Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. 15c. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth ; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees. Price, 10c. 

Dzierzon Theo 3—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 

Apiary Register, for SYSTEMATIC WORK 
in the APIARY. The larger ones can be used 
for a few colonies, give room for an increase of 





The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means can afford 
todo without. Cloth, ®1.25 ; paper cover. #1. 
Bees and HMeney, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Fourth Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 


etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bo 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


G. Newman.— This 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
arket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, Se.; per dozen, 5O0¢e. 


Preparation of Honey fer the Market, 


and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc.. by T. G. 
Newman. This is a ehapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.” Price 10c. 

Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees. — 
Hints to Beginners, by Thomas G. Newman. This 
is a chapter from “ Beesand Honey.” Price, Se. 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26engravings. This is a chap- 
ter from ** Bees and Honey.” Price, 10c. 

Bees in Winter, with 
Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
G. Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.” Price, 5c. 

Food Adulteratien ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 0 pages 5@c. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.—Most 
complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States & Canada. Price 3&5 c. postpaid. 

Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 
—192 pages, pocket form ; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; costef pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. 40 cents. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer ard Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Know edge, and worth its 





the amount of $1.00 ; all by mail, postpaid. 


weight in gold toany Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, 2.50. 


| one book. 


are : “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ‘‘ Management | 
of Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” | 


und in cloth, 7Sec.; in paper | 


Honey, as Feod and Medicine, by Thomas | 
amphiet discourses upon the | 


including the production and care of both comb | yon 


numbers, and still keep the record all together in 
Prices: For 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 
colonies, $1.50; for 200 colonies, $2.00. 


Deutsche Buecher, 


Ueber Bienenzit. 

Bienen Kultur, oder erfolqreide 
Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 
Newman. Diefes Pamphlet enthalt 
Helehrungen iiber folgende Gegenftinde 
'—Oertlid feit des Bienenjtandes— 
| Honig pflanzen—Erziehung derRKinigin 
| —Fiittern — Sdhwarmen — Ableger— 
| Verjegen—J talienifir en—iifeger 
RKdniginnen—Aus ziehen—Bienen 
behandeln und berubigen ; weiter enthalt 
eSein RKapitel worin die neuefte Methode 
fiir die Herridtung des Honigs fiir den 
Handel befdhreiben ijt. Preis 40 Cents. 

Honig als Nahrung und 
M edizgin—von Thomas G. Newman. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


instructions about | Dieses enthalt eine flare darjtelliing iber 


Bienen und Honig des Ulterthums ; die 
PVejdhaffenheit, Qualitat, Quellen und 
Rubereitung des Honigs fiir den Handel ; 
Honig als Nahrungsmittel, angebend 
wie man Honigtucden, Formfidelden, 
Puddings, Shaumfonfect, Weine,u.f.w 
gubereiten faun; ferner Honig als 
Medizin mit vielen Rezepten. Es tft fiir 
den Conjumenten beftimmt, und follte 
vieltaufendfaltig iiber das ganze Land 
verbreitet werden. Preis 6 Cents. 


Das Pferd und feine 
Rrantheiten—Von B.Y. Kendall, 
M.D., enthaltend ein alpbhabetijd 
geordnetes Verzeidhnif; der verjdhiedenen 
Pferdefranfheiten, fammt den Arjaden, 
Symptomen und der ridtigen Behand- 
lung derfelben ; ferner, eine Sammlung 
werthvoller Regzepte. Preis 25 Cents. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Harmless Adulteration. 





A correspondent has sent us the fol- 
lowing from the Toledo Blade of Dec. 
27, 1883 : 


A writer in the Scientific American 
demonstrates that while glucose is 
found in almost all sugars and syrups, 
no matter how pure they are declared 
to be, the adulteration is yet a per- 
fectly harmless one. People may par- | 
take of it alltheir lives and yet live 
toa good old age. It is a pity that} 
the same could not be said of all adul- 
terations. 


We saw the article in question in the 
Scientific American; but we concluded | 
it was too absurd to merit any notice ; | 
being evidently written in the interest | 
of that fraud—glucose—by some teat 
ramus. 

The Canner and Grocer gives our | 
views on the subject exactly, in the | 
following language: ‘‘ Adulteration | 
is the thief of trade. More tempting 
than Delilah, for it woos with prom- 
ises of golden gains; it finds number- 
less lovers among those who deal in 
the staple-food articles of commerce, 
and lures them on from bad to worse, 
until finally they become hopelessly 
entangled in a net-work of dishonest 
practices. Under our at present im- 
perfect laws for protection against the 
sale of spurious goods, with but slight | 
danger of detection, and witha cer- | 
tainty of large profit, many a dealer, | 
finding his keener sense of honor | 
dulled by money greed, begins to adul- | 
terate the commodities he keeps for | 
sale, and thus enters into acareer that | 
is more villainous and more danger- | 
ous to the community than that of the | 








}eating or drinking some poisonous 


S27, | late with frightful rapidity until one | partment has been dropped, and it 


is in almost perpetual fear lest he be | now confines its attention to the in- 


compound instead of the healthful | 


| article which it counterfeits.” 


An exchange aptly remarks that it | 


the courts should punish bnrglars even | 
to the verge of inquisitorial persecu- 

tion, and at the same time allow sneak | 
thieves to go unprosecuted, than that 
they should, for the sake of ill-named 
justice, allow both of these rascally 
classes to go unscathed. Every case 
of adulteration punished is a victory | 
gained for honest trade in general, no 

matter from what branch of business 

the offenders may have been selected.” 

Adulteration of all kinds should be 

always strongly condemned by every 
honest person. 


——_——_ Pe -——______- 


g@@ Those who have become ac- 
quainted with our youngest daughter, | 
(known to many as ‘‘Little Sunshine’’) 
will be interested in the following, | 


from the Chicago Inter-Ocean of Sun- | 
day, Dec. 30, 1883 : 


Wednesday evening at the residence | 
of Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Newman, No. | 
147 Western Avenue, a very pleasant | 
affair occurred, the occasion being the | 
marriage of their daughter, Matie, to | 
Fred H. Chenoweth, the Rev. Luther | 
Pardee officiating. None but relatives | 
were present. After receiving con-| 
gratulations the bride and groom led | 
the way to the dining-room where a 
bountiful repast was spread. The) 
house was tastefully decorated with 
evergreens, smilax, and flowers. The 
bride was attired in cream-white gros- 
grain silk, with Spanish lace over- 
dress, the bridal veil being held in 
place by natural flowers. The presents 
were both numerous and elegant. 
Amid the good wishes of all present 
Mr. and Mrs. Chenoweth left for a 
two weeks’ trip south, and upon their 
return will be at home to their friends 
at No. 147 Western Avenue. 


> The Bee- Keepers’ Magazine, pub- 
lished by King & Aspinwall, at 14 


old-time highwayman ; for through it | Park Place, New York, has been re- 
the public are robbed not only of their | duced in price to $1 a year, and is 
coin, but of their health as well. This | printed with new type, on nice paper, 


infamous system has been growing of | with a new cover. The Poultry de-| 


| terests of honey producers. They will 
send a sample free to any address. 


--—— + 


gs The Sun, of Alfred Centre, N. 


\** would be better, for instance, that) Y., says that Mr. Clark Rogers has, 


“from 90 colonies, spring count, 


| crated and sent off this season, 4,895 
| pounds of honey, and has sold and on 
| hand for home market, 1,100 pounds, 
| 400 pounds of which was extracted to 


give the queens room. He has now 
159 colonies in winter quarters.”” Mr. 
Rogers is a progressive and successful 
apiarist, and one of the oldest sub- 
scribers to the BEE JOURNAL, and, of 
course, was successful, even in a poor 
season, as was the one just passed. 
sacl Gelliiecercapmanctaanetoon 


@ The Dairy and Farm Journal of 


| West Liberty, Iowa, remarks as fol- 
lows concerning the value of literature 


to honey-producers : 


The BEE JOURNAL is almost indis- 
vensible to the successful manipula- 
tion of the industrious and persever- 
ing little insects. It is true we have 
often seen honey produced under the 
management of parties who knew ap- 
parently little more on the subject 
than that the bees gathered the honey 
and deposit it in the hive; but we 
have never seen any sort of farm stock 
managed extensively and in any sense 
successfully, where the manager did 
not avail himself of all the informa- 
tion, pertaining to his specialty, that 
he could readily obtain ; and the BEE 
JOURNAL is worth many times the 
subscription price to every person 
owning an apiary, who reads it care- 
ully. 

—_—————_2 = 

@ Up to Dec. 15 the weather was 
beautiful and mild, then it became 
cold and snow appeared—but since the 
new year dawned, the mercury has 
been dancing about between 20° and 
40° below zero. It will be difficult to 
find the men now who have, during 
the fall, been prophesying that the 
winter would be “open, mild and 
snowless.”” The predictions were 
based upon the antics of the festive 
wood chuck and the odorous musk 
rats. It is cold enough now to satisfy 
a Greenlander. 
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Jun. 8.—De Moines Co., at Middleton, lowa. 
Jun. 8.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 


Jan. 8-10.—Eastern New York, at Albany, N. Y. 


Jun, 9.—Central Illinois, at Bloomington, Ill. 


Local Convention Directory. | 


| 
—_—— 


1884. Time and place of Meeting. | 


Jan. 9.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Neb. 


M. L! Trester, Sec. | 
| 


M. C. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 


a 


8. Vrooman, Pres. 


Jas. Poindexter, Sec. 


Jan. 10.—Champlain Valley, at Middleburg, Vt. 
J.B. Crane, Pres. 


Jan. 14, 15, 16.—Ohio State, at Columbus, O. 
C. M. Kingsbury, Sec. 


Jan. 15, 16.—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
F. L. Dougherty, Sec. 


Jan. 15, 16.—N. W. Llls., & 8. W. Wis., at Freeport. 
J. Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Lil. 


Jan. 16, 17.—N.E. Ohio, and N.W.Pa., at Jefferson,O. 
C. H. Coon, Sec., New Lyme, Ohio. 





Jan, 22-24.—Northeastern, at Syracuse, N.Y. — 
Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N. Y. 


Jan 23.—8. E. Mich., at Adrian, Mich. | 
H. C. Markham, Sec. 
i 


Jan. 24.—Mahoning Valley, at Newton Falls. 
E. W. Turner, Sec. 


| 
! 
Jan. 28.—Bee-Keepers’ meeting at Monee, Ills. | 

A. Wicherts, W,Cossens, B. Heyen,Com. | 


March 5.—N. E. Michigan, at Lapeer, Mich. | 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 


April 18.—lowa Central, at Winterset, Lowa. } 
J.E. Pryor, Sec. | 


Oct. 11, 12.—Northern Mich., at Alma, Micb. | 
F. A. Paimer, Sec., McBride, Mich. | 


| 
Dec. 10, 11.—Michigan State, at Lansing. | 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. | 


@@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Eb. 


— 


Preparing Bees for Winter. | 
Mrs. L. Harrison thus describes the | 

preparation of her bees for winter, in 

the Prairie Farmer : 


We have heretofore wintered our | 
bees in the open air, but this fall we | 
thought we would try apart in the| 
cellar. With this end in view the cel- 
lar was renovated and white-washed, 
and a partition put across one end, 
making a nice apartment for bees, 
Sub-earth ventilation was furnished 
by means of six-inch tile. and upward 
ventilation through a window hun 
on hinges, to be opened and closed a 
pleasure. Many persons were proph- 
esying a mild winter, and we began to 
think that we should have no use for 
our bee-cellar, for when we contem- 
plated storing them, the weather 
would change mild and they would be 
on the wing. They flew on the 8th of 
December, aud one-half of them were 

ut in the cellar the 15th. It was 
hen snowing and has continued at 
intervals since; and this morning 
(17th) the thermometer was in the 
neighborhood of zero out of doors, 
and 40 in the bees’ apartment. 

When the bees were removed from 
the summer stands to the cellar the 
entrances to the hives were closed by 
stuffing in cotton rags. These were 
left in the first night, and the cellar 
window open, so that it would be cold, 
causing them to cluster, when the 
entrances were opened ; then the win- 
dow was closed and darkened. We 
shall aim to keep the temperature not 


| tilation is given above the cushions 


this is what is recommended by those 
who have wintered their bees in cel- 
lars many consecutive winters. 

The bees in the cellar have Hill’s 
devices upon the frames, and then 
covered with unbleached muslin. To 
prevent the bees coming up under the 
muslin, a hot flat-iron was run around 
the top of the hive to melt the pro- 

olis and stick it fast. When the 
yees were put in the cellar little com- 
forts made of thin muslin and new 
wadding were spread upon the muslin, 
and the hives were piled one upon 
another, with sticks at each end for 
the hive to rest upon, so as not to 
crush down the devices. The upper 
tiers of hives have on chaff cushions. 
The bees that are wintering upon 
their summer stands have on Hill’s 
devices and muslin, like those in the 
cellar, and chaff cushions in the caps 
and the entrances — ; upward ven- 


to keep them dry. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


+ ——<—-e - 


Convention Notices. 
tg The Southeastern Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention will be held 
at Adrian, Mich., in the Plymouth 
Church Chapel, Jan. 23, 1884; morning, 
afternoon and evening session. 
H. D. Currie, Pres. 

H. C. MARKHAM, Sec. 

tf The annual meeting of the In- 
diana bee-keepers will be held at'| 
Indianapolis, Jen. 15 and 16,in the| 
Agricultural rooms corner of Tennes- 
see and market streets. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended to all. 

L. DOUGHERTY, Sec. 

The 15th annual convention of the 
Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the City Hall at 
Syracuse, N. Y., on the 22, 23 and 24 
days of January 1884. 

This will be the largest and most 
interesting convention of bee-keepers 
ever held in America. age | of the 
most scientific apiarists in the coun- 
try will take part in the discussions. 
The programme is completed, and 
comprises all the interesting topics of 
the day. The question box will be 
opened each day, and the questions 
answered. All are invited to send in 
questions. 

Implements and other articles of 
interest for exhibition will be re- 
ceived and properly arranged. It will 
pay any bee-keeper to go a thousand 
miles to listen to the discussions. By 
hearing and seeing, you will obtain 
;much more knowledge than by read- 
ing. Five hundred bee-keepers will 
be in attendance. Reduced rates of 
board at hotels have been secured. 
All are invited. 

GEO. W. HouskE, Sec. 

W. E. CLARK, Pres. 


g The Northwestern Illinois and 
Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Temperance Hall, Freeport, IIl., 
on Jan. 15 and 16, 1884. 

J. STEWART, Sec. 











lower than 40, nor higher than 45°, as 


@@ The Mahoning Valley Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, will be held in the 
Town Hall at Newton Falls, on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 24, 1884. As this is the 
meeting to elect officers, every mem- 
ber and all interested in the produc- 
tion and sale of honey, are requested 
to be present. E. W. TURNER, Sec. 


= A meeting of bee-keepers will 
be held at the residence of W. Cossens, 
Monee, Will Co., Ills., on Monday 
Jan. 28, 1884. All friends of improved 
management of the apiary, are invi- 
ted to attend. 

A. WICHERTS, 

W. COSsENS, Committee. 
B.Heyen, § 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Jan. 7, 1884. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY —There is no excitement in the honey 
market. The demand for extracted honey is im- 
provies. but supplies being large, prices keep down. 

t brings 7@10c. on arrival. Arrivals of comb honey 
and demand for it, are in fair proportion. A choice 
article in 44 Ib. sections brings 2Uc. per Ib. from 
store, and 16@18c. on arrival. 

BEESW AX—Scuarce; brings 28@32c. on arrival. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—White clover and basswood in 1 and 2 
Ib. sections, 17@22c. Dark and second quality, 
14@15¢.; extracted white clover in kegs and bar- 
rels, 9@‘4i0c.; dark, 8@9c. 

BEESW AX—Prime fees sine c. 

.H.K. & F.B THURBER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—Goes off slowly, and prices are loweron 
sections that are imperfectly filled. The demand 
seems to be chiefly for jots that are fancy in ap- 
pearance, and in every way perfect salesare made 
of 1 Ib. sections at 15@20c.; 144@2 Ib. sections, 14@ 
18c.; dark and mixed in color, very slow, at about 
2@13c. Extracted honey steady, but limited de- 
mand; prices range from 7@10c. per Ib. 

BEEsWAX-—Scarce, at 28@35c., according to 
color and cleanliness. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HONEY—No change to note since last report- 
Prices and demand wel! sustained, and receipts 
about equal to shipments. White comb, land 2 Ib. 
sections, 17@Ixc. Extracted, 8@i(c. 

JEROME TWICHELL, 514 Walnut Street. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—Offerings sre mostly extracted, for 
which the market is dull and weak. Choice comb 
is in very light supply. White to extra white 
comb, 15@20c.; dark two good, 9@l1Ic.; extracted, 
choice to extra white, 647¢c.; dark and candied, 


5@— 
BEESW AX— Wholesale, 274%@30c. 
STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY —In fair demand. Comb, 13@18¢.; 
strained and extracted, 7@8c. 
BEESWAX—Firmer, at 30@3!1c. 
W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y-— Honey continues in excellent demand, 
as reported last; every lot of choice white comb 
is taken up as fast us it comes at Isc. in quantity 
for 1 lb. sections, and an occasional sale at 19; in 
avery few instances only, 20c. has been reached. 
Broken lots and second quality is very siow sale. 
For extracted there is no demand. 

BEES X—Is eagerly inquired for at 28@30c., 
but none to supply the demand. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—Our market is rather dull, and supply 
more than exceeds the demand; would not advise 
shipments to this marker. 2 ib. comb, 16@18c.; 1 Ib. 
comb, 18@20c. ; extracted, 8@10c. 

BEESW AX —32@35c. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 





Rock City, [ll., Nov. 30, 1883. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Prevention of Swarming. 


JAMES HEDDON. 
After 15 years’ experience as a 
specialist in bee-keeping, I need not 
tell you that I have tried very many 
methods to prevent swarming ; among 
them, various methods of artificial 
increase. 

I have become satisfied that no 
method of artificial increase, is pro- 
ductive of as good result, as is natural 
swarming, all things considered. 
Bearing me out in this conclusion, is 
the practice of Messrs. Oatman, 
Hutchinson, Miller and numerous 
other large and practical honey pro- 
ducers. 

I may also cite you to the fact that 
we have no practically successful 
method for the prevention of swarm- 
ing, as no such method is in use 
among our leading producers. Nor 
do I wish to prevent natural swarming, 
but I would like to control it, there 





erhaps only this one, wherein the 
enefits would more than counter- 
balance the expense and trouble aris- 
ing from the use of the necessary fix- 
tures. The one referred to, is where 
one has too few bees in a given locali- 


V to afford to keep a hand to watch | 
them continually through the swarm- | 


ing period. 
I 


aying begun bee keeping in con- 


nection with a careful perusal of 
Father Langstroth’s invaluable work, 


(for which I am to-day very glad) my | 


attention was early called to the idea 
of compelling bees to act differently 


from their wont, by virtue of the dif- | 


ference in size of the three genders 
inhabiting the hive. The book told 
us of contracted passages, that would 
exclude the queen and drones, while 
the workers would pass through. My 
experiments upon the principle, disap- 
pointed me from the fact that any pass- 
age-way contracted sufficiently to pre- 
vent the egress of the queen, acted as 
a hindrance to the ingress of heavily 
laden workers. More especially was 
this a fact with workers laden with 
both honey and pollen, and often 
loads of pollen would be detached 
from the legs of the bees, in their 
pomenge through the contracted spaces. 


eral satisfaction of the workers, keep- 

ing up confusion among the thirsty 

rishing drones, clogging up and 
uzzing at the entrance for escape. 

Since the advent of comb founda- 
tion and consequent control of drone 
production, this evil is almost entirely 
removed, with all our colonies except 
such as we use to rear the drones of 
our choice. 

Such guards are often advocated for 
their usefulness in prohibiting the 
flight of drones, from box or other re- 
cently purchased hives. Ihave what 
I think a better method of disposin 
of this difficulty. I transfer suck 
hives before time for the mating of 
queens, shaking their bees (all except 
the queens and a few workers) into a 
box whose end is made of perforated 
tin, with round holes large enough to 
pass the workers freely, but keep back 
the drones. The workers quickly re- 
turn to their queen, while the desert- 
|ed imprisoned drones are easily de- 
| stroyed. 
| Iwill now endeavor to describe an 








arrangement I invented some 10 or 12) 
J 


years ago, and laid aside as imprac- 
ticable. Why impracticable ? Mainly 
because of the trouble with the drones 
above mentioned, especially in hives 
where they were more numerous. 
Another point; as I had but one 


ing a specialty) and had not the 
where-with to establish another, the 
need of such an attachment was not 
felt by me then. 








| Heddon’s Non-Swarming Attachment. 


| 


with both sides open. (In the cut, 
}one side is up, and the other down.) 


| You see an angling partition A passing | fully 


|\from one corner of the tin box to| 
| within two inches of the other. This | 
‘closes the opening through the box, | 
|except the space 2x4. This space is | 
| closed by a piece of tin 2x35¢, and the | 
|remaining opening, 2x3g¢ has a flat | 
| tube T of the same dimensions and 
about 24¢ inches long, open at each 
lend. The partition A, and all of that 


being one condition of our affairs, and | apiary at the time, (making bee keep- | 
. 9 @ 


In viewing the above cut, imagine | 
| yourself looking at a tin box, 14x6x4, | 


Now I have seen this pollen dislodg- part of the box above the partition, 
ment take place in spaces that did|and on the side towards you, is per- 
pass some of the smaller specimens | forated with round holes made with a 


of unfecundated queens, and I once 
purchased of Mr. Oatman one of the 
most valuable fertile queens I ever 
owned in my life; valuable because 
she produced a goodly number of 
most excellent working bees, of above 
average size, though she herself was 
black and so small that she passed 
the spaces mentioned above. Anoth- 
er objection to these spaces, or bee 
yuards, as they are sometimes called, 
is, that they seriously interfere with 
the ventilation of the hive, and gen- 


| punch, with the bur projecting on the 
outside. The holes are made just 
large enough to freely pass a worker | 
bee when empty, and as there is no 
necessity for laden bees to pass these 
holes, they can be somewhat smaller 
than the ordinary contracted passages, 
|and too small to admit of the passage 
lof one unfertile queen out of one 
thousand. This attachment I made 
when I used the 10-frame Standard 
Langstroth hive with portico. To 
adapt it to my present hive whose in- 








side dimensions across the frames is 
114 inches, let us imagine it 12 inches 
long, instead of 14 inches, and the 
left end (as you face it) also perfo- 
rated.* To adjust it to the hive we 
lay the side C on the alighting board, 
shove it  d en Og’ the hive, push- 
ing the tube T into the entrance and 
under the bottom bar of the side 
frame. 

The perforations are thickly loca- 
ted ; in fact ‘* the tin is most all holes.” 
Now let us describe the actions of the 
bees, as we have watched them many 
an hour. <A worker starts out to the 
field, he rushes to the entrance, looks 
at the new obstacle, accepts the invi- 
tation given him by the division A to 
pass to the right, goes down near the 
corner, slips easily through the hole 
takes a look at the new order o 
things, sees that he is in the right 
church, that the pew is only newly or- 
namented, and strikes out for the 
field. Another, and another, and 
|another, follow in rapid succession, 
all passing out near the corner, in- 
duced by the position of the an ling 
|partition A. The inner end of the 
|tube T, being within the hive and 
| quite dark comparatively, only about 
| one worker in one hundred, passes out 
|through it; besides it is constantly 
in use, by those passing in. 

By this time the ‘“nectar-laden 
| bees’? begin to return. Of course 
| they propose to enter at the point of 
| exit. They look at the holes. Some- 
times stick their heads into one. The 
‘grain’ of this hole, you remember 
runs the wrong way, besides it is so 
small as to be poorly adapted to the 
tired and swollen bodied laden work- 
er, even if passed the other way. fT 

Once again the angling partition 
invites the little visitor to the right, 
which invitation he immediately ac- 
cepts and passes through the tube 
|'T. You will readily conceive that 
| this tube is large enough to admit of 





| the passage of the working force of 


| the strongest colony, because the cur- 
rent flows all one way. (I think we 
used a tapering tube, it being only 
| about 144 or 144 inches wide at the in- 
ner end.) In two or three hours, the 


|bees seem to have perfectly learned 


the attachment. and accept it cheer- 
almost the entire force pass- 
ing out and in at the respective places 
designed for egress and ingress. 

I had 40 pounds of surplus comb 
honey stored through this attachment, 
and could discover no retarding in- 
fluence connected witb it. It was 
laid aside as mentioned above, because 
of the drone difficulty, making it 
necessary to remove the dead drones 
every few days, before they might de- 
compose. But it is my opinion that 
with this difficulty mainly removed, 
this attachment may become practi- 
cal. I am quite certain that it stands 


* Of course there is no necessity for that part of 
the attachment, outside of the angling partition, 
A. Itservesas asmall portico, when the attach- 
ment is in use. 


+ When the bees swarmed through the attach- 
ment, there was a tugging and squeezing of those 
fullest of honey, and many of this class failed to 
pass through—even their thorax seemed to be dis- 
tended. when they were heavily loaded. The queen 
jumps and buzzes about in the attachment, tillshe 
gets disgusted, and returns to the brood. Ifa 
piece of tin be slipped between the attachmentand 
hive, the former may then be removed with the 
queen. 
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to-day as the most perfect non-swarm- 
ing attachment yet known to the pub- 
lic. You will notice how I combined 
the close passage principle, with the 

rinciple utilized by the use of Mr. 

angstroth’s entrance blocks, better 
regulators than which never have 
been, and probably never will be de- 
vised. 

I consider the inventions of this 
great man, inventions of over 20 years 
standing, yet ahead of the age, or of 
bee-keepers in general. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Dec. 24, 1883. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Fixed Frames. 








J. E. POND, JR. 


In the BEE JOURNAL for Nov. 14, 
1883, page 575, in an article by A. 
Webster, I find this sentence. ‘ Of 
the improvements of the past, mova- 
ble comb frames must be retained, 
but of an entirely different construc- 
tion from those now in common use; 
and should be fixed. and reversible, as 
well as movable.”’ I do not know Mr. 
W. nor the amount of experience in 
manipulation he has had during the 
25 years he has kept bees, but I do cer- 
tainly make issue with him on the 
question of construction of frames, 
and particularly in the matter of so 
constructing them as to make them 

The only frame that can be of 
any real value to the apiarist, is a sec- 
tional, hanging, movable frame, that 
is so far from being fixed, that, not- 
withstanding the inequalities of sur- 
face in the face of the combs, either 
in waviness or thickness, that it may 
at any and all times be interchange- 
able with any other, and in every hive 
in the apiary. By this plan alone can 
we be able to perform our labors 
speedily, and without injury to our 
bees. One of the principle points in 
favor of the Langstroth frames, ane 
by this I do not mean the standard 
Langstroth particularly, but any form 
of Langstroth frame) is that they are 
interchangeable; so much so, that no 
matter what their position in the hive 
relative to each other, they can be re- 
placed after being removed without 
regard to the position they originally 
occupied. To be enabled to do this 
must be recognized as an immense ad- 
vantage, and must allow the operator 
to perform much more work, and in 
equally as effective form, than he 
could ppssibly do were he obliged to 
carefully replace each frame in the 
particular position from which he re- 
moved it. Again in order to have 
fixed frames, one of two things must 
happen; either the frames must be 
close fitting at tops or ends, or else 
some arrangement must be made by 
which the frames can be held in one 

articular position only. Either of 

hese plans it seems to me would 
cause far more labor than is needed 
with unfixed frames to say nothing of 
the liability of killing bees with close 
topped or close ended frames, and the 
liability or having the bees make them 
fixtures in reality by a free use of pro- 
polis. have used the American 





with it was the close fitting top. This 
renders a side opening hive necessary, 
and I must be able to remove any 
frame at pleasure, without being 
obliged to remove some or all of the 
others first. In order to have a set of 
frames fixed it becomes necessary to 
have them spaced evenly, and all 
apiarists of experience know that 
while this idea may be beautiful in 
theory, it is absolutely impossible in 
practice, without making a large 
amount of labor necessary, at a time 
when it can illy be afforded. The 
nearer we come to nature the nearer 
we are to the right. Now I claim | 
that frames are not natural, and are a 
disadvantage rather than an advan- | 
tage to the bees: we use them as an 
improvement for ourselves, and in| 
using them we should follow nature | 
as closely as possible. Now to follow | 
nature closely, we must make our} 
frames of such form that the bees can | 
perambulate over, under, and around | 
them, and this we cannot doif we 
have them fixed, without a loss to our- 
selves in some other important partic- | 
ular. But I need not follow out this | 
idea further. I have not written as I} 
have in a fault-finding or captious | 
spirit, but simply for the purpose of | 
drawing out from Mr. W. the whys| 
and the wherefores of his fixed frame | 
idea. He may give reasons that will} 
commend themselves to us all, but 
till he does so, I shall claim that fixed 
frames are a positive disadvantage. 
Foxboro, Mass., Dec. 25, 1883. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Come Over to/Macedonia and Help Us. 


| 


J. HASBROUCK. 


| 
DEAR JOURNAL.—Y ou recommend- | 
ed tous ashort time ago some mis-| 
sionary work in a dark corner of our | 
state and while [have been planning | 
how to undertake it, I have acciden- 
tally found demand for all my efforts | 
nearer home. It happened on this} 
wise. You must know that I have} 
found out that it is best, in the home | 
market, to select with care the grocers | 
whom you allow to handle your honey. 
Well, in hunting for an additional | 
man of the right kind the other day | 
at our country town, I went to see a| 
grocer who had been recommended to 
me as having a large trade in honey. | 
I found that he had a stock, of which 
he handed me down some to look at, 
remarking that one lot granulated in 


keeper of this county, 
** stuff’? fed to bees and then ‘“‘slung”’ 
out by a ** patent machine.” 

I egnecluded my opportunity for mis- 
sion work had come and so I told him, 
that we, who write for the bee papers, 
had said over and over again that the 
granulating was the best test of puri- 
ty. The heathen told me, ** that shows 
you don’t know anything about it.” 

I told him that Mr. L. C. Root, who 
had made a book about bees and 
honey, had just been saying that 
there wasn’t anything—not even glu- 
cose—which could be fed to bees with 





frame, and the first objection I found 








any profit. 


jelly-cups, although labelled ‘“‘honey,”’ | 
with the name of an enterprising bee- | 
was some | 


I told him I was ata loss! 


to see the use of the bees in the opera- 
tion—that I thought he or some other 
man who didn’t keep bees could _ 
the “stuff” directly into the jelly- 
cups, if there was any money in the 
business, and that the bee-keeper who 
had to ye at the bees and do all the 
useless labor of first giving the ‘‘stuff”’ 
to them and then taking it away 
again could not compete with him. 

He then handed down some liquid 
honey and said that was the genuine 
article that all his customers would 
rather give 20c for, than 10c for the 
other. It bore the label of a gentle- 
man near the village containing a 
“notice” to this effect: ‘* The pro- 
ducer wants it distinctly understood 
that this is drained honey and not ex- 
tracted. Extracted honey is a cheap 
article fed to bees in patent combs, 
and afterward slung out by a patent 
machine, when it soon becomes sour 
and unfit for use.” Isn’t that depravi- 
ty for you? Well as soon as I recov- 
ered my equinimity, I labored long 
and patiently with that man to con- 
vince him that extracted honey was a 
much cleaner, and if properly ripened, 
nicer article than drained honey, but 
all to no effect. He insisted that ex- 
tracted honey and any honey that 
would granulate would not sell. He 
had tried it many times and always 
with the same result. I’m discour- 
aged. Send me Dadant or some of 
your pamphlets—honey as food and 
medicine. 

On the “ hint”? of Mr. Shankland, I 
will amend the report of the N. J. 


jand E. B. K. A., by adding that the 


meeting was held in New York—New 
Jersey you know is only the garden 
patch to the great city, and that the 
president is G. W. Thompson, of Stel- 
ton, N. J., and a great bee-man he is 
too, I tell you. When I visited him 
last, about two years ago, he had 70 
colonies—not a hybrid colony amon 

them—in the finest looking apiary 

ever saw, which is managed entirely 
I believe by his accomplished daugh- 
ter, who beats us all in charming 
those new races, and making them 
roll in the honey. Mr. Thompson is a 


| man, whose acquaintance, if once en- 


joyed, no bee-keeper, at this time, 
especially if he is young and stirring 
and good looking, can afford to neglect. 
Bound Brook, N. J., Dec. 20, 1883. 
ee) See 


Translated by Arthur Todd. 


A Method to Cure Foul Brood. 


GEORGES DE LAYENS. 

In the spring of the year 1883, I 
inspected several of the hives sur- 
|rounding my apiary, in order to be 
i\thoroughly aware of the state my 
neighboring colonies were in. 

In an apiary of 5 colonies, all in 
frame hives, one had foul brood very 
badly ; I transferred the bees intoa 
new hive without any combs, and fed 
them with asyrup mixed with acid, 
and the colony appears to have been 
perfectly cured. 

In another apiary of 20 colonies all 
in common straw skeps, 4 died this 
spring of the disease. 

A third apiary of 25 colonies was 
also attacked ; of which 4 were so bad 
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that I advised the proprietor to utter- 
v. destroy bees, combs and hives. 

st autumn my apiary appeared to 
be in good condition, after the destruc- 
tion in the spring time of several colo- 
nies, and the complete cure of two 
others to which I applied the above 
mentioned method of treatment. This 
spring, these two colonies appeared to 
be in good order, but 6 other colonies 
were attacked. Itis very difficult to 
fix on the moment when a colony is 
actually attacked with the disease, 
and when the apiary is located ina 
country where foul brood is raging, it 
seems hardly possible to me to pre- 
serve it. 

If it becomes necessary after a com- 
plete cure to commence again each 
year and feed every colony with an 
acidified syrup, either in spring or 
autumn, this would be impracticable, 
for, if we provoke egg laying too 
early or too late in the season, it offers 
many inconveniences and may even be 
dangerous to the welfare of the colo- 
nies. 

We have then to seek for other 
methods to prevent the disease, or to 
stop it as soon as there are any signs 
of germs having been introduced into 
the hives. 

We have then to set ourselves this 
problem : ‘*‘ To find a method at once 


rapid and economical, by the aid of | 
which the bees may introduce into the | 


nourishment of the larve, a minute 
quantity of acid in order to constantly 
neutralize the germs of the disease, 
without however in any way disturb- 
ing the natural order or their daily 
labors.”’ 

The experiences of this year seem 
conclusive, and make me hope fora 
complete success in the future. To 
obtain this result I have kept the 
water reservoir where my bees go to 


get their supply, charged with water | 
mixed with salicylic acid. I dissolved | 


50 grammes of salicylic acid in 400 
rammes of alcohol, and for each 
iter of water I added 10 grammes of 

the above solution. This dose is 

about double that generally recom- 
mended to be used in syrup. The con- 
sumption of water has been, on the 
average, 3 to 4 liters. On certain days 
in cold weather, it seemed to me that 
the water had a gelatinous appear- 
ance, but the bees sucked up the mois- 
ture from the cloth covering the tank, 
and all seemed to go well. This treat- 
ment lasted for 7 weeks, but in reality 
the greatest honey flow will prevent the 
bees going to the reservoir for at least 

10 days, and they return to it only 

when the flow of honey slackens. 

[ had in the spring 6 colonies more 
or less affected. Three of these I 
treated by the first described method. 
I left the other 3 for experiment’s sake 
in the condition they were in. 


After 7 weeks of this general ‘“‘ water | 


cure’”’ I examined the 6 colonies very 
minutely, every frame of brood being 
carried into a warm room, in thé or- 
der that they held in the hives. 

The other colonies in the apiary 
were all examined frame by frame, 
and none appeared attacked, the 
disease having probably been killed 


everywhere, immediately it showed | 


itself. 


Egg laying in spring is always very 
regular because the queen finds plenty 
of room free of honey; one can then 
easily follow its progress at this 
period. 

In examining the combs of brood of 
the 3 colonies to which I had given 
no special treatment, I remarked at 
first a large quantity of brood, on the 
first frame, diseased. This comb was 
the one on which the queen com- 
menced her spring laying. The two 
other combs,to the right and left ot this 
| one, were also sadly diseased ; the 4th 
|and 5th commence to be much less so; 
in their centers many bees had come 
out of the cells, but there were stilla 
certain number of cells isolated that 
| were diseased. In the circle of brood 
|(sealed) surrounding the portion 
|empty of brood, I met with very little 
of the disease, and at last the combs, 
farthest out from the frame on which 
the queen commenced her spring lay- 
ing, did not appear to contain a single 
diseased cell. 

The disease instead of going on in- 
| creasing, as is usual, had diminished 

progressively. I took away all in- 

|fected combs from these 3 hives, and 
|commenced feeding them with acidu- 
|lated syrup. The three other colonies 
| transferred to new hives appeared in 
| good condition. At moment of writing, 
my apiary appears cured just by this 
retrograde action of the disease, and 
I have every hope that it will continue 
the same until autumn. I will con- 
tinue the ‘‘ water cure” right up to 
the end of the season, and propose to 
continue this treatment in the sur- 
rounding country, until the disease 
has disappeared from my neighbor- 
hood. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Cyprian and Hybrid Bees. 


P. BOLLINGER. 








As I have found both pleasure and 
profit from the weekly visits of your 
valuable JOURNAL, during the past 
two years, I am anxious still to have 
its company for another year. Its 
timely hints and well written articles 
on the many topics of practical and 
theoretical apiculture, coming weekly 
and thus in season, more than pays its 
price above a monthly journal of equal 
merit in other respects. The old ad- 
age ‘‘a stitch in time saves nine,” 
may be true, and a little knowledge in 
time may save its thousands—of bees, 
most surely. Perhaps a few thoughts 
of my own experience in bee-keeping 
may interest some of your many read- 
| ers. 
| Most of my bees are Cyprians, or a 
| cross between the three races. I have 
a few Italian queens which I received 
last year from W. Z. Hutchinson, 
Rogerville, Mich. Two years ago I 
yurchased two Cyprian queens of E. 
M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. Near- 
ly all my bees at this time were the 
| German bees except one or two hybrid 
colonies with black queens mated with 
drones, the progeny of an Italian 
fertile or laying worker. 

In the summer of 1882 I reared 
|queens from my best Cyprian colony 








and. superseded many of my old 
brown queens. So by Cyprianizing 
and hybridizing it is hard to tell just 
what strain of bees I have. But I 
think I can tell a grand difference in 
the amount of honey I get, I work 
almost entirely for extracted honey. 

In June, the creek near my aplary 
overflowed and all my bees were afloat; 
some 5 colonies washed away, and all 
were damaged. This occurred Friday 
night June 25, as near as I remember; 
and by having plenty of help at hand, 
we placed 30 colonies above the flood, 
wherever we could find a convenient 
place to put them. Next day I put 
them on stands above high water 
mark, and well, ‘or on Sunday morn- 
ing the creek overflowed her banks 
again. Previous to this summer this 
stream had overflowed its banks here 
but once in 26 years. On Monday, 
June 27, we had 30 colonies, many of 
them very weak, by drowning. There 
was no honey in the flowers till about 
Aug. 1. I had to feed them till near 
the last of July. In August the honey 
harvest began from heartsease and 
continued till frost, the Ist of October. 
We extracted 2,500 ths. of honey and 
increased to 57 colonies. I will need 
to feed most of my late swarms to get 
them through the winter. 

To give you an idea of the rapidity 
with which the Cyrian bees increase, 
I will relate what Mr. Wm. L. Clark, 
of Vesta, Neb., has done from one 
colony which I sold him last spring. 

Mr. Clark divided this colony in 
July and then let them increase by 
natural swarming. In the spring, 
when I let him have the bees, he said 
he aimed to run for increase, and I 
think he has succeeded. I told him 
the Cyprians were the bees, if he de- 
sired increase. He increased to 13 
colonies from 1, and says they are in 
good condition for winter, and he also 
rot 200 ths. of surplus honey. He says 
ie knows that two swarms at least 
absconded. 

This may be questioned by some, 
but [ am well acquainted with Mr. 
Clark and saw his apiary the other 
day; they are placed close together 
and protected from the north-west 
wind. Idid not examine them, but 
propose visiting him in the spring and 
make a careful examination of his 
bees. He has promised me the old 
queen back again, and if she has not 
layed her ae to out, I aim to be- 
gin early and feed if necessary and 
see just what can be done in one sea- 
son. I may have many queens just as 
profitable but this one is ‘‘a tested 
queen.” 

Adams, Neb., Dec. 28, 1883. 
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Diphtheria—Death—Hygiene. 





ALLEN PRINGLE. 





This is a strange medley of subjects 
for a single article, and I make use of 
it to attract the reader’s attention, for 
I want every reader of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL to read this, especially 
those who have children whom they 
are liable to lose forever by that dread, 





fatal disease, diphtheria. 
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Iam pained at reading on page 619, 
No. 49 of the JoURNAL, Mr. Freden- 
burg’s touching letter about the death 
of his two dear little boys from diph- 
theria; and the thought at once forces 
itself upon me, as it has many times 
before, is this fearful mortality from 
this dread disease necessary? Is it in- 
evitable ? I think not. Indeed, I 
know it is not. Of course I know it 
is inevitable under -the fatal circum- 
stances, but the circumstances can be 
changed, and hence the fatal results 
changed from death to recovery. I 
unhesitatingly affirm (and I know 
whereof I affirm) that nineteen out of 
every twenty of those children who 
die of diphtheria could be saved by 
simple, common-sense, home treat- 
ment without a doctor at all. The 
Allopathic or drug treatment of this 
disease is nearly always fatal. Iam 
not a physician by profession, but I 
have studied the whole of the popular 
(and unpopular) medical systems and 
understand the principles upon which 
they are based, especially the popular 
Drug system and the, as yet, unpopu- 
lar Hygienic system. I have no axes 
to grind one way or another. I have 
no interest in any of them except to 
know the truth. I studied them and 
studied the science of health, as em- 
braced in yc pe and hygiene, for 
my own physical preservation and the 
physical good of those over whom I 
might have influence and those de- 
pendent upon me. The consequence 
is that for 25 years I have not taken,a 

article of medicine of any kind ; and 
vave been quite free from sickness. 
And this uniformly good health and 
exemption from sickness has not been 
due to an unusually strong and vigor- 
ous constitution, which, unfortunate- 
ly I never possessed. Indeed it was 
just the reverse of this in youth, 
coupled with certain predispositions 
to disease, that impelled me to look 
into and study the subject of health 
and master the conditions upon which 
it depends. Nomedicines—patent or 
professional, quack or regular—are 
used in our family; no doctors are 
employed to medicate with drugs. Our 
habits are simple and natural and we 
reap the reward in good health. 
Physically speaking, the real, natural 
needs of human beings are few and 
simple; the artificial and imaginary 
ones are many and complicated. Chil- 
dren are not reared according to na- 
ture, but according to the false and 
unnatural conventionalities of society; 
and the consequence of this is physi- 
cal infirmities and moral obliquities. 
Our only child—now about 10 years of 
age—has never tasted a single drop of 
medicine of any kind—not even the 
simple remedies in common domestic 
use; and has always been free from 
sickness with, of course, the exéep- 
tion of the contagious diseases inci- 
dent to childhood and youth, such as 
whooping cough, mumps, etc. 


The reader will, lam sure, pardon 
me for so much personal allusion when 
he considers that I am writing this 
with a motive to possibly benefit some 
who may need instruction and admo- 
nition of this kind. It is a well known 
fact in human nature that to some 
minds personal facts and experience 








on any subject are all-convincing ; | highest concein of life, our highest 
while to others the principles upon/and greatest duty is to study and 
which the experience and practice are | make ourselves acquainted with the 
predicated must be presented and | 
established. The latter class of think- | 


ers look below the surface at the foun- 
dations and fundamentals ; while the 
former are content with superficial 
appearances and prima facie evidence. 
The safe way, then, in all matters not 
palpable or axiomatic, is, that while 
mere experience may be adduced as an 


auxiliary for the purpose named, to | 


put forward or postulate nothing that 


will not bear the scrutiny of science | 


and reason. To illustrate this point: 
The man who has used tobacco for 50 
years and is now 70 or 80 adduces his 
age and experience to prove that 
tobacco is wholesome. The man who 
has used whisky-and-water half a 
century as a beverage and is now an 
octogenarian cites his age and experi- 
ence to prove that whisky is whole- 
some; while another octogenarian 
who has used pure water his whole 
life without the whisky cites his age 
and experience to prove that water 
alone is the most wholesome beverage. 


natural conditions upon which health 
and life depend, so that we may pre- 
serve our own health and instruct our 
children in this knowledge and save 
them from premature death. 

The masses, however, do not do this. 
The most deplorable ignorance on 
these subjects prevails, not only 
among the lower classes, but amon 
the upper and _ so-called educate 
classes. Isay ‘‘ so-called ”’ because no 
man or woman is educated who does 


‘not know how to take care of his or 


her body or save their little ones from 
premature death from diseases which 
could either have been avoided alto- 
gether or cured under proper hygienic 
treatment. Through unphysiological 


| living,—the breathing of foul air and 


But does the fact that the one has} 


used tobacco 50 years and 
alive, and the other whisky 50 years 
and is still alive, prove that tobacco is 
wholesome or that whisky is whole- 
some ? If it proves anything in the 
eye of the physiologist, it proves that 
humanity is tough, and that some con- 
stitutions can stand a great deal of 
abuse. On the other hand does the 
fact that the other octogenarian who 
used only water prove that water is 
wholesome. No, it does not, for we 
must be fair on both sides. It will 
thus be seen that experience alone with- 
out a rational or scientific interpreta- 
tion is by no means a sure guide. 
When the tippler lives to be 80 and 
avers that whisky is wholesome, and 
the teetotlar lives to be 80 and avers 
that only water is wholesome, science 
must step in and decide the matter 
between them. by inquiring what is 
whisky and what are its relations to 
the living body of man; and what is 
water and what are its relations to the 
living system ? 

When, therefore, I affirm the follow- 
ing propositions (which I do most em- 
phatically) I affirm what is supported 
not merely by experience and prima 
facie evidence, but what will stand 
the scrutiny of the highest intelli- 
gence and most advanced science of 
to-day. The propositions are these: 


First, All sickness, disease and pre- | 


mature death, as well as all condi- 
tions of health, are purely natural 
sequences mostly within man’s cogni- 
tion and control, instead of being 
either arbitrary ‘‘ dispensations ” or in 
any manner fortuitous. 

Second, As a natural corollary of 
this, human beings have, barring un- 
avoidable accidents and hereditary 
diseases,—their life and health in 
their own hands. 

Third, Following also from the 
above, nearly all the sickness, misery 
and premature death with which the 
world is tilled is caused by ignorance 
and could be avoided by knowledge. 

Fourth, As the _ preservation of 
health and life is or ought to be the 


is still | 


poisonous miasms, bad eating and 
drinking, uncleanliness, etc..—sick- 
ness invades the household. Wholly 
ignorant of the causes, the victims 
are equally ignorant of the remedies. 
The doctor is sent for. He gives his 
poisons. Some, with good vitality, 
recover in spite of them; others die. 

With reference to the disease called 
diphtheria, as already asserted, 19 out 
of every 20 of those who die might be 
saved were the parents properly en- 
lightened on those subjects ; and the 
simple, natural treatment applied. I 
have never seen a single case prove 


|fatal under hygienic treatment; but 


| tion ; and this can be donein a simple, 


have seen at least five-sixths die under 
the regular drug treatment. 

In order to make this letter practi- 
-ally useful, and in the hope of saving 
some of the little ones from prema- 
ture and unnecessary death, I will 
give here some instructions as to the 
treatment of diphtheria, which Ihave 
done before and which has not been 
without good results. 

Of course it is impossible to give a 
detailed treatment to apply in all 
cases, as the diathesis varies so much ; 
but a general plan may be indicated. 
Cold applications to the throat, absti- 
nence for a time from food, enemas to 
free the bowels, cooling drinks of pure 
soft water, tepid bathing, and 
thorough ventilation and cleanliness 
is the simple hygienic treatment of 
this disease and will save every child 
and adult to whom it is applied in 
time, except, perhaps, those with very 
frail or scrofulous constitutions, whom 
no treatment could save. A small 
piece of ice taken into the patient’s 
mouth and swallowed, or allowed to 
melt in the mouth, and then replaced 
by another, and so on, has been effec- 
tual, with good nursing, in many 
cases, without any other special treat- 
ment. The rationale of this treat- 
ment is simply this: The cold appli- 
cations to the mouth and throat, by 
reducing the violent heat and inflam- 
mation, arrest the fibrinous exudation, 
thus preventing the formation of the 
false membrane, which so often chokes 
the patient to death. It is very im- 
portant that the feet be kept warm, 
and the excess of blood diverted from 
the head to the extremities. Indeed, 
a primary indication in all diseases is 
to restore the balance of the circula- 
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common-sense way by the application 
of water, heat, etc., to the different 
arts instead of restoring to the bar- 
yarous, Allopathic practice of bleed- 


ing. 

Tet all parents, as a conscientious 
duty, study the laws and conditions 
of health, so that they may not only 
preserve their own health but that of 
their children and save them from 

remature and unnecessary death. 

his is by far the most important of 
all knowledge inasmuch as not only 
our own highest welfare is involved, 
but the future prospects of the human 
race. 

Selby, Ontario. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Coming Bee—Pure Mating—etc. 


SAMUEL SIMMINS. 





The past season has been better 
than that of 1882, but under the aver- 
age. We have had, for two summers, 


cold winds and hazy skies, which | 
made it very unsuitable for the distil- | 


lation of honey. Probably this has 


been the result of the very mild win- | 
ters we have recently experienced— | 
even up to now we have had little | 


frost, and there is at present no sign 
of any. The bees exhaust themselves 
flying many days during the winter, 
and when spring arrives it is a diffi- 
cult matter to get them strong by the 
time our first honey crop should be 
gathered, which occurs the second 


week in May, sometimes earlier. Thus | 


we get too much of a good thing, in 
the way of *‘ winter flights.” 

How far will queens fly to meeta 
drone ? 


I have always had a great interest | 


in this matter, but I consider that G. 


obtained. Probably Mr. Alley has 
very few(if any) pure black bees around 
him, or he would not have considered 
only one-half mile sufficient. 

As I have blacks in my apiary, and 
close around, no statement can be 
made regarding the ** natural ’’ mating 
of Italians. The results from the 
black queens should be conclusive, as 
I have always found the latter strong- 
er on the wing. They will fly and get 
j}mated, while Ligurian queens fail 
|time after time. This is an impor- 
|tant matter. Wherever lam rearing 
| queens from black mothers, I am gen- 





erally certain they will be mated in| 


| good time. Pure Italians, as honey- 
|gatherers, are certainly superior to 
|pure blacks, and it would be well if 
| sider well that the bees they have are 
|really pure, which often is not the 
| case. find however that nothing 
|equals the ananner in which blacks 
| cap their honey, and I am certain that 
| the bee of the future will have to be 
| bred ina direct line from the black 
side. I find hybrids from queens of 
the black race, not only gather honey 
(in this country) when the pure Ligu- 
rians are storing nothing, butitisa 
positive fact that a certain number of 
such hybrids will do more work than 


three times their number of any other | 


race or hybrids, and this is what is 
wanted—the largest amount of work 
| from the least number of workers , the 


laborers also producing their work in | 


| the best shape. 

In conclusion, I will repeat that any 
attempt made to produce the ** com- 
ing bee,” while ignoring the most de- 
sirable qualities of the black race, 
| will prove a complete failure. 
| Rottingdean, Eng., Dec. 21, 1883. 


——_- 
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M. Doolittle has rather stretched the | 


point. I have no doubt that his black 


queens did mate with drones having | 


yellow blood. But this admixture may 
have traveled by successive stages 
from one apiary to another, until it 
was in the apiary nearest him. Be- 
cause his black queens began to pro- 
duce workers with yellow bands, that 
does not prove that they were mated 
directly to these drones of the pure Li- 
gurians, five miles off; though I admit 
that once ina while such a case will 
occur. 


Ican also giveafew facts on the) 


subject. For three years I have kept 
a number of pure Ligurians at this 
jlace. Each autumn I “ drive” the 
ees for the cottagers allround. The 
country is devoid of trees, and the re- 
sults are as follows: A village one 
mile from my Ligurians has never yet 
shown a sign of yellow blood. At 2 
other homesteads 144 miles, no case of 
crossing was found until this year, 
and then with only 2 colonies. Anoth- 
er place, less than a mile from here, 
has not the least sign of yellow bands. 


And at places beyond, that are from 2 | 


to 2% miles, I have yet to see the first 
cross. 

With an apiary of Ligurians, two 
miles from all other bees, I should, 
(considering these facts) expect to 
mate 99 per cent. pure. And if only 
1 mile, clear, good results would be 


Union Convention of Western Iowa. 


A meeting was held in the normal 


organization of a bee-keepers’ society, 
on Dec. 29, 1883. Mr. J. E. Pryor, of 
Arbor-hill was called to the chair. A 
| constitution was presented and adopt- 
|ed after some discussion. The follow- 
ing officers were then elected: Pres., 
W. B. Kenyon; Vice Pres., J. H. 
Brainard ; Sec’y, M. E. Darby; Treas., 
|Silas Lightner. Article 4 of the con- 
stitution was amended and the fee re- 
duced from 50 cts. to 25 cts. 

The roll was then called and mem- 
bers responded, stating the number 
of colonies kept and the hive used. 
| 255 colonies were represented ; 128 in 

Simplicity hives; 121 in Langstroth, 
‘and 6 in Vance hives. Every member 
|reported some Langstroth hives in 
}use, only 6 deep frame hives. (Our 
|members lost but few bees during the 
| severe winter of 1880-1.—Secretary). 
| The relative merits of comb and ex- 
|tracted honey were then discussed. 
The president favored comb honey, as 


| those comparing the two, would con- | 


school building, Dexter, Iowa, for the | 


re 


the apiary required the use of an ex- 
tractor. 

Question. ‘*‘ How can we get rid of 
laying workers ?”’ 

‘Mr. Humphrey sprays with sweet~ 
ened scented water, and drops a lay- 
ing queen in on the brood frames. 
Says a laying worker may be detected 
by her retinue, the same as a queen. 
|The secretary dissented from this 
view. The advisability of using por- 
| ticos was discussed. Portico had no 
| friends. 

How shall we prevent bees laying 
|}out? All said extract closely. 
| A few other topics were discussed, 
| Adjourned to meet in Dexter, on the 
last Saturday in March, 1884. 
W. B. Kenyon, Pres, 

M. E. DARBY, Sec’y. 
| _ - 
| For the American Bee Journal, 


| Getting Straight Combs. 
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J. V. CALDWELL. 


| 


| Ina late article Mr. Doolittle claims 
| that good worker combs can be had ag 
cheaply without the use of comb foun- 
| dation as with it; in fact cheaper, as 
|Mr. D. does not use the article in 
|question. To say that I was sur- 
— does not express my feelings; 
was simply astonished. The use of 
foundation in getting combs nice and 
smooth, and all worker, I had sup- 
s0sed to be an established fact amon 
yee-men. But here Mr. Doolittle tells 
us virtually that the discovery of 
comb foundation is not only useless, 
but a real damage to bee-keepers, as 
they are spending their hard-earned 
| dollars for a worse than useless pur- 
|pose. Mr. D. wishes us to try the ex- 
|periment with two good natural 
swarms, one having full sheets of 
comb foundation; the other only a 
wax guide on the frame to start them. 
In reply I would say that I could 
never get swarms. before using foun- 
dation, to fill 8 frames, 8x19 in. solid, 
with comb and honey in less than from 
10 days to 2 weeks. But to favor Mr. 
D. as much as I can, I will say 10 
|days. Now I have had swarms in the 
last two or three seasons till the same 
number of frames in just 3 days, and 
they were ready to work in the boxes, 
Mr. D. knows about what the founda- 
tion would be worth, but we will say 
| at the highest figure about 75c. Now 
| the time of a good swarm for 7 days 
|in the honey season is worth, accord- 
ing to Mr. Doolittle’s own figures, 
about $8. Give the comb foundation 
credit with $7.75 on this deal. 
Cambridge, Ill. 





———— 


ia 





Are 6 Frames Enough in Summer? 


In the BEE JOURNAL, page 626, Mr, 
| Doolittle says that during the past 
|season he worked some of his hives 
| with only 6 Gallup frames. Will Mr, 








requiring the least work per colony.|D. please tell us whether he used 
|Mr. Humphrey thought the produc-| more than 6 frames before the honey 
tion of extracted honey more profita-| harvest ; or in other words, can he 
|ble. Mr. Rose works for comb honey | get a colony strong enough with 6 
in sections. Dr. Vance for comb in| frames ? 

full sized frames. The president and | 
Mr. Andrews thought that success in | 


D. G. PARKER, 
St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 22, 1883. 
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Cold in New York. 


Yesterday morning at 7 o’clock the 
mercury stood at 20° below zero. 
This morning at 30° above at 7 
o'clock, making a change of 50° in 
24 hours. We had the most severe 
gale from the south from 9 to 12 last 
night that we ever experienced. Hay- 
stacks were untopped, windows blown 
in, etc. The snow was driven into 
every crevice possible. Some of the 
covers to my bee hives were blown 
off and the hives filled with snow and 
hail which accompanied the wind. 
Upon getting out the snow the bees 
were found lively and in good condi- 
tion. G. M. DOOLiITr Le. 

Borodino, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1883. 





My Season’s Work. 


I started the last spring with 4 colo- 
nies (1 very weak); increased to 7 by 
natural swarming; and 3 went to the 
woods. They gave 250 ths. of honey, 
mostly in 1-pound sections. I bought 
6 colonies, making 13 in all now, in 
good condition. E. C. FARQUHAR. 

Carlos City, Ind., Dec. 25, 1883. 





Wintering on the Summer Stands. 


The spring of 1883 found me with 
13 colonies of bees; some of them 
were very weak. They increased to 
35 this season. I obtained 1,400 ths. 
of honey, mostly extracted. I sold 
all my honey at home, at 15 cents per 

ound for extracted, and 20c for comb. 

y best colony gave 250 ths. of ex- 
tracted honey and increased to 5; it 
had a queen that I received from Mr. 
Alley, the season before. My bees 
are mostly Italians. I always winter 
my bees on the summer stands, with 
plenty of good sealed honey. I have 
always been more successful that way, 
than in the cellar. JOHN BAXTER. 

Pickering, Ont. 





Clipping Queen’s Wings, etc. 

My bees went into quarters for win- 
ter in good condition, to all appear- 
ance; 287 in all; 20in 5 frame hives; 


the balance in9 and 10 frame hives. | 


They are packed in 4 cellars, made for 
their use, and, up to date, are winter- 
ing finely. I see some object to the 
— of clipping queen’s wings. I 
lave practiced the above-named plan 


for the last 3 years; the result is that | 


I have not lost one swarm during that 
time, by their flying away to ‘ parts 
unknown,” and only lost two queens 
by clipping their wings. Last spring, 


aving a very choice queen and wish- | 


ing to encourage her, that I might get 
early drones, I placed a card of nice 
new drone comb in the center of the 
brood nest, and fed often; in fact did 
everything I could to stimulate them. 


larva, or eggs either, in the drone} 
comb, but there was plenty of worker 
brood. She was three years old; and | 
was good the balance of the season, | 
when I killed her, as I do all old 
queens at the close of their third sea- | 
son’s work. I think it would be still 
better to kill all queens after their | 
second year’s laying, as it is very easy | 
to get plenty of fine, well-developed 
young queens in swarming time, 
which are worth more than old queens. 
Ri of Wo. Lossin@a. 
Hokah, Minn., Dec. 29, 1883. 


Bees Quiet and in Good Condition. 
My bees are all quiet along the line, 

with the thermometer down to 22° 

below zero this morning. 


lives on the summer stands. They 


way, and if they could stand that, I 


that will be likely to occur. 
D. K. BOUTELLE. 
Lake City, Minn.,{Dec. 19, 1883. 


The Old ‘and New Way. 


I am now in my 74th year, but I like 
to work among the bees. I started in 


now 30 in good condition. I took 280 
pounds of comb honey in sections, 
and 700 pounds of extracted. My 
neighbors work principally on the old 
plan, but one of them had, this fall, 
69 colonies ; another 32, and another 
34 colonies; 135 colonies in all. I have 
taken more honey than all three of 
them. Vu. C. WOLCOTT. 
Eldorado Mills, Wis., Dec. 26, 1883. 


Bee-Keeping in Wyoming Territory. 
I am the first and only man who 


| ever tried the honey bee in Wyoming. 


Ihave had them two seasons on my 
ranche, and had surplus honey each 
year. [have demonstrated the fact 


easily as in any of the northern states, 
and that they can store up beautiful 
white honey from nothing but the 
wild flowers of these mountains and 
prairies. G. G. MEAD. 
Rawlings, Wyo., Dec. 25, 1883. 





| 
| by horse power, to cut my hive lum- 
ber, and also to cut section boxes and 
iframes. I have athreshing machine 


horse power and I want to use it to| 


| run my saws, and would like to have 
some information in regard to at- 
taching them to it. The necessary 
speed of saws and how to arrange 
| wheels and pulleys and size of same 
| to secure the necessary speed. 

As I have never seen anything in 


ithe BEE JOURNAL in regard to set- | 


| ting up and running circular saws for 
| hive making, I thought, inasmuch as 
|the time was close at hand when 


|many would want to be doing such | 


About the 15th or 20th of June, out! work, it would not be amiss to have 


came the old lady with a large swarm 
but no drones. 
combs I could not find ary drone 


On examining the] ject. 


| some general information on the sub- 
. Who now will make the contri- 
| bution ? 


| Saw an egg rooster ? 


They are | 
acked in hay and chaff in Langstroth | 


came out nicely last winter in that) 


think they will stand any other winter | 


the spring with 9 colonies and have | 


that they can be wintered here as/| 


Rigging up Saws for Making Hives. | 


I wish to rig asaw or saws to run | 





How about that egg worker of Prof. 
Phin’s? It expresses tomy mind an 
idea that to me seems incredible, to 
wit: The egg does not produce the 
worker but that the worker is actual- 
ly, and the drone also, made of the 
egg or out of thematerial which com- 
poses the egg, upon the same princi- 
ple that we would make an ax handle 
of oak or hickory! He also says: ‘*By 


\the way, who ever heard of rooster 


I wonder if the Prof. ever 
[have seen tin 
roosters, and they were tin them- 
| selves, not produced by tin. Just so 


3 9? 
eggs: 


| would it be with the egg drone and 


egg bee. F. M. REEDs. 
Hindsboro, Il., Dec. 19, 1883. 


| Lost None in Winter. 

I commenced the last season with 24 
colonies of bees; increased to 91, and 
| took 1,400 pounds of comb honey. I 
winter them in the cellar, where I 
| have always wintered my bees hereto- 
|fore, and never lost a colony. My 
bees are a very satisfactory invest- 
ment. PETER P. HARTL. 

Beaver Dam, Wis., Dec. 22, 1883. 





| Bees Moved in Winter. 


In December 1882 I bought 2 colo- 
|nies of Italian bees, ata public sale, 
for $2 each, and moved them about 16 
miles; with one colony I had before, 
these made three to winter. I wintered 
them out doors with chaff cushions in 
the upper story, and corn fodder 
sound the outside. One that I bought 
at the sale starved; the others came 
through alive but I had to feed them. 
The spring was cold, and I was com- 
| pelled to keep on feeding until about 
the middle of May. They increased 
by natural swarming to 8 colonies, 
having plenty of stores for the winter. 
|Of honey [only got about 15 fbs., in 
|}one-pound sections. Basswood was 
our best honey source, and at that 
time my bees had the swarming fever, 
so for that reason I did not get much 
honey, but I am well satistied with 
the increase. This winter I have my 
bees in a shed packed in straw. 
J: J. THIEROFF. 
Defiance, O., Dec. 26, 1883. 





‘Bees Packed on the Summer Stands. 


I had in the fall of 1882, 17 colonies ; 
Ilost4in winter. In the spring of 
1883 I bought 2 colonies, making 15 to 
start with. They increased by natu- 
ral swarming to 50 colonies, and I 
| took about 900 ths. of comb honey in 
one-pound sections, all white. I had 
no fall honey. I doubled up a few 
and have now packed on the summer 
stands 47 colonies in fair condition. 

W. H. MILLER. 

Berrien Springs, Mich., Dec. 31, 1885. 


Two per cent. of Loss in Winter. 


In the fall of 1882, I had 47 colonies; 
46 survived the winter, but one was 
|queenless; increased to 96, and gave 
1,900 lbs. of comb honey, or about 41 
|lbs. to the colony, spring count. We 
had no fall honey. Bees are wintering 
| finely now. D. RAWHOUSER. 

Columbus City, lowa, Jan. 4, 1884. 
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Cow Pea for Bee Pasturage. 


Will some southern bee-keepers 
please give their experience with the 
cow pea as pasture for bees ? Suchin- 
formation as I have been able to ob- 
tain concerning its value, is conflict- 
ing. It is said that, during the sea- 
son, two crops of peas can be raised 
in this latitude. If so, and if the 
bloom furnishes any considerable 
——— of honey, it seems to me that 
the cow pea might me made very use- 
ful to the bee-keeper here in tiding 
over the July dearth of flowers, to 
which we are subject. 

W.C. PRESTON. 

Rome, Georgia, Dec. 26, 1883. 





Packed in Forest Leaves. 


Ihave 44 colonies in winter quar- 
ters; 12 in the cellar and the others 
on the summer stands, pe in 
forest leaves; all doing well. 

JACOB BISHOP. 

Greenwood, Ind., Dec. 27, 1883. 





Three Years of Bee-Keeping. 


I began bee-keeping in 1881 with 2 
colonies, one German and one pure 
Italian; they increased to 4; from 4 
to 11 in 1882; from 11, with one Alley 
queen, to 40 in 1883. They are packed 
on the summer stands, with one foot 
of fine hay and a shock of corn fodder 
over this. They wereallalive on Dec. 
24. Some of my Syrian and Italian 
crosses were flying on the 23d. We 
had 2 nights of cold; 28 and 24° below 
zero. My pure Italians were from 
Herman Bros. ; their’s from Doolittle. 

A. M. FIRMAN. 

Quasqueton, Iowa, Dec. 27, 1883. 





Ancient Bee Lore. 


Can any of the botanical readers in- 
form me whether or not the term wolf’s 
bladder is another name for the puff- 
ball? Old Gervase Markham in his 
‘**Countrie Farm,’ now before me, 
gives directions for taking honey 
from the hives or as he calls it “geld. 
ing the combs.” He advises us to 
use the ‘‘ smoake of Neat’s dung ; or of 
a wolfe’s bladder, or galbanum, or 
wild mallones. and with the juice of 
this herb must he be annointed which 
shall gather the honey, to keep him 
that he be not stung.”’ And then he 

oes on to describe a very good bee 
dress. Markham’s work was pub- 
lished in 1610, just 134 years before 
the “ Female Monarchy ” of Rev. John 
Thorley; 116 years before Warder’s 
book “The True Amazons,” and 24 
years before the famous work of But- 
ler, in his ‘‘ Hive and Honey-Bee.”’ 
Mr. Langstroth, probably following 
Bagster, tells us at page 210 that 
Thorley first suggested the use of the 
oe, but if, as I suspect, wolf’s 
ladder was at that time the common 
name of the puff-ball, then the first 
notice of it belongs to Markham, un- 
less he took it from some still earlier 
writer. Many of my old books on 
bees escaped the destruction of my 
library by fire in 1881, and it is very 
curious to see how the old bee-masters 
worked. Markham tells us not to kill 
the drones because they ‘“‘ hatch the 


small bees,” an idea which has been 
held by modern writers ever since the 
most important function of the drone 
has been fully discovered. He also 
directs us to hang hives in the woods, 
and tells us how to “‘ order” them—a 
device which under the name of decoy 
hives has been attributed to modern 
bee-keepers. My suspicion that wolf’s 
bladder is another name for the puff- 
ball is supported by the etymology of 
the scientific name of the plant lycop- 
erdon. The first part is Greek 
wolf; the second.is not translatable 
to ears polite. JOHN PHIN. 

' Cedar Brae, Paterson, N.J., Dec. 25, 

883. 





Ghat and How. 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 








Obstructed Entrances. 


Some bee-keepers say their colonies 
covered with a snow drift, come 
through the winter better than those 
not so covered. Whatis your opinion ? 
Should the snow be swept off the 
alighting board and dug from the en- 
trance as often as it gathers? This 
is what Ido, but it seems to disturb 
the bees, as they know instantly when 


the hive is touched. H. Dow. 
Corning, N. Y. 
We know of numerous instances 


where bees have wintered splendidly 
when entirely buried in snow, most of 
the winter ; again, of cases where they 
have nearly, or quite, all died with 
dysentery, while so buried. My 
opinion is, that the main cause of our 
winter losses, is not to be found in 
snow drifts, nor the want of them. I 
do think, however, that the disturb- 
ance caused by even the most careful 
methods of clearing away the snow, 
often result in damage, by aggravat- 
ing the difficulty. A portion of my 


have leaned a board up over the en- 
trances, which leaves a vacuum when 
the snow covers them over. 


Heddon’s Section Case. 


this season, I had two cases and honey 
boards made according to the plan 
given in the BEE JOURNAL, 


colonies, at the time Mr. H. recom- 
mended. 
comb between the frames and honey 
board, I filled the sections with foun- 
dation and they never entered them 
for work. I kept them on the hives, 
one for 2 weeks and the other for 4 
weeks, while other colonies used for 
extracting were giving me 12 to 15 tbs. 
of extracted honey per week. In the 
colonies having the cases 1 found 
every crack and crevice filled with bits 





of comb, and the brood chamber filled 


hives set very near the ground. [| 


Wishing to have some comb honey | 


and | 
placed them on two of my strongest | 


When they began to build} 


with honey, and only two frames with 
brood. One of my friends who had 
one of Mr. Heddon’s queens for busi- 
ness did not succeed much better than 
I did. while with extracted honey he 
was quite successful. What is the 
matter? Is it the bees or the cases? 
DeWitt, Neb. W. F. WARE. 


| Iwas not aware that specifications 
for the construction of my case, and 
honey-board, sufficient to work by, had 
ever been’ given in the JOURNAL. I 
am anxious to have these improve- 
ments enjoyed by bee-keepers, and for 
| that reason I have declined publish- 








"| ing manufacturing descriptions, feel- 


|ing confident that a large majority 
| who might thus be led to make them 
| without a sample to work from, would 
|make a failure, and thus condemn 
|mine, because they failed with their 


_—_ | OWN. 


| In reply to the question “* What is 
| the matter,’ I must say I cannot tell. 


| If Mr. Ware, having made cases and 


| honey-boards like my own, in princi- 
| ple, and his friend having my strain 
|of bees, have both failed in the pro- 
|duction of comb-honey, surrounded 

by the same conditions with which I 
| best succeed, Iam forced to the con- 
\clusion that the difference is in the 
| management. 


| Glassing Honey in Sections. 


| ITamina quandary and look to the 
\“* What anc How ” department for 
light. My honey the past season (6,000 
| ths.) was in 2 th. sections, unglassed. 
I had some difficulty in finding a home 
|market, because of that shipped in 
| from other points—honey in glass at 
| less cost than my price for the same 
|quality. Ido not wish to order sec- 
| tions until I know what the prevail- 
ing demand is. Please answer the 
| following questions : } 
| 1. Is it the prevailing practice, and 
| does the market demand that honey 
| in 2 th. packages be glassed ? 

2. In honey quotations, is reference 
made to honey glassed or unglassed ? 

3. To secure honey for glassing, 

what width of section is best ? — 

| 4. Do parties who succeed without 
the use of separators, secure honey in 
condition to be glassed? _ ; 

5. In marketing, what difference in 
| price, if any, is made between honey 
| glassed and unglassed ? 

E. W. THOMPSON. 

Hinesdale, N. Y. 

1. Eastern bee-keepers and eastern 
salesmen, tell us, that there is quite a 
'demand for glassed sections, especial- 
| ly for the larger sizes, like yours. 
| 2. Where the matter is not specified, 
'I take it that the quotations mean 
either way. Some Chicago dealers tell 
| us that their retailing customers ask 
them for glassed sections, during 
| warm weather, in time of flies. 
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8. I would not alter my preferred 
width of sections, if I choose to glass 
them. If the glass goes within the 
wide pieces (resting on the narrow), 
separators should be used while stor- 
ing, and I would use 1% in. scant, sec- 
tions. If I glassed on the outside of 
the wide pieces of the sections (using 
paste-board cap, top and bottom, a la 
Moore) no separators would be needed, 
and I now think I would use 14 in. 
sections, though those would be rather 
thin, forso much glass. I much pre- 
fer 1 th. sections without separators, 
and without glass. 

4. Answered above. 

5. In some markets none. In others, 
more is paid for those unglassed. 

Regarding the future practice of pro- 
ducers, ask yourself which you would 
buy. You are wiser than the con- 
sumer. Something of what you know, 
he has yet to learn. 


“ For truth shall conquer at the last, 
As round and round we run 
And the right shal! ever come uppermost, 
And justice shall be done.” 





Preparing Bees for Shipment. 


Will Mr. J. Heddon in the ‘“ What 
and How’”’ column, please give ex- 
plicit directions for preparing bees for 
shipment, when sol the pound, in 
lots varying from 5 to 100 ponnds ? 
How to make the shipping cages, how 
much room to give them, ae of feed, 


etc. WEEKS. 
Clifton, Tenn. 


For a cage for shipping bees by the 
pound, I use my shipping crate. The 
same which was described three or 
four weeks ago, in this paper, by W. 
Z. Hutchinson. The crate is 12% in. 


glass at the ends. Instead of the glass, 
we put in wire cloth. For a cover we 


sider cheapest and best. This crate 
has a capacity well equal to 2 bbs. of 
bees. We use it forl1 th. also. For 
100 ths. we should prefer the use of 50 
of them, to any thing larger. 





Metal Rabbets for Frames to Rest On. 


Will Mr. Heddon kindly give, 
through ‘“* What and How” his objec- 
tion to metal rabbets for frames to 
rest on, provided the frames are metal 
cornered ? 

1. When all-wood frames are used, 
I can readily understand from my 
own short experience, why metal 
rabbets are worse than useless, as the 
bees will glue the top bars to them, 
rendering it necessary to pry them 
loose sideways, and unless very care- 
fully done, irritating the bees; but 
would not all trouble be avoided by 
the use of metal corners, (tops at 
least) and would not the advantage of 
being so readily moved, more than 
counter-balance the additional cost ? 

2. Would there be any advantage or 
disadvantage in adding salicylic acid 
to the syrup, when feeding, as a pre- 
ventive of foul brood ? 

3. At the proper time, will he please 
give the details of his method of win- 
tering bees without pollen ? 

J. W. RASIN. 
Jenkingtown, Pa. 


I. For three years I used 25 hives 
with metal’ rabbets, and metal cor- 


metal rabbets with all wood top-bars, 
tracting supers. 


bers. In eitder place, 


rabbets. 





use the same, and for the whole, we 
use one continuous strip. We use a| 
proper sized wood pocket, 
ner side of the crate, in the one we 
put wet rags, containing all the water | 
they will hold and not drip. 
other, what is known, as the Viallon 
or Good candy. We open one end of 


the case, insert a large tin funnel ‘“ a} 
la Root,” and shake the bees from the | 


combs into this funnel, 


slip into the cage to stay. Now tack 


as a handle, and prevents the top be- 


ing covered. 


room here. 


outline of. the principle I use and con- | ent : 


In the 


the fingers. 


| tem, would be annoyed by metal cor- 
/nered frames sliding about. In our| 
|brood chambers we waut 


| 
bets, but no metal corners any where. | 


when they A wood top-bar resting upon a tin! 
rabbet does away with more than % | 
fast the end, and set the crate’down| of the ordinary gluing-fast of the| 
flat. I forgot to mention a wood bail | | frames. 
which we make of thin flat barrel| bars to them but very little, 
hoops, which is tacked permanently | little we desire; and in the brood-cham- | 
to the sides of the crate, which serves | ber we desire still more gluing, in fact 
| all that we find between our wood top- 
A more lengthy account | bars and wood rabbets. 

of all the detail, would take too much | 





nered frames. In 1871 I first used | 


and have used them ever since in ex- | 
At the date men-| cessfully.” 
tioned, I used them in brood cham-| _— a success ?” 
I prefer all| % 
wood top-bars with metal rabbets, to| | honey.’ 
the use of metal corners with metal | kept in one locality ?” 
My objections to metal cor- | without separators ?’ 
|ners are, they are disagreeable to 
long, 84% wide, and 43¢ high, with 2x9 | 


| of frame ?”’ 


neither | 
|metal corners nor metal rabbets. In| 
extracting supers we want metal rab- 


The bees cannot glue the top 
and this} 


With the almost immovable chaff 
I have tried to give an hive, metal rabbets are more consist- | 
we fold no tin in constructing | 


metal rabbets. We rabbet down % 
below the desired point, and then tack 
a ¥% strip of tin flatly to the inside of 
the end piece of the hive, 3¢ being 
above, and 3g below the rabbet shoul- 
der. 

2. I wouldn’t advise drugging the 
food given to bees with as powerful 
an antiseptic as salicylic acid merely 
as a preventive of foul brood, unless 
it had been in my apiary. The best 
and surest preventive is in using 
great caution in the purchase of bees, 
queens, etc. 

3. The proper time to give details 
of the method of wintering bees with- 
out pollen will be when we know toa 
certainty that it is the cause of dysen- 
tery. At present we only believe it 
so, and hope to know soon. 





t The 5th annual Convention of 
the Northeastern Ohio and North- 
western Pennsylvania Bee - Keepers’ 
Association, will be held at Jefferson, 
Ohio, Jan. 16 and 17, 1884. All are 
cordially invited. 

C. H. Coon, Sec. 

New Lyme, O., Nov. 26, 1883. 





t The Ohio bee- -keepers will hold 
their annual convention in the parlors 
of the Farmers’ Hotel, at Columbus, 
O., Jan. 14,15 and 16, 1884. All in- 
terested in bee-culture are invited. 
The following subjects will be dis- 
cussed ; ** How to winter bees suc- 
‘“* Are the new races of 
‘** What can we do 

revent adulteration of honey ?”’ 
| ** How to create a home market for 
“ How many colonies can be 
“Can we do 

* Which are 
est, deep or shallow frames ?”’ ‘* What 
shall we do with second swarms ?”’ 


handle. Whena heavy comb is gripped | |‘ ‘How many brood frames are neces- 
sufficiently firm to shake off the bees, | sary in a hive ?” 


they bend in the fingers, and some- | salable section, 
'times their cutting tendency hurts} ip 
If you read my late arti- 
on each in- | cle on readily movable hives, you will | 
| see how one working under our sys- | 


‘*Whichis the most 
one-half, one or two 
ounds ?”’ ‘Is it advisable for all 
ee- keepers to adopt a standard size 
‘What is the most de- 
sirable w idth of sections ?’ 

The above questions will be dis- 
| cussed by eminent men, such as Rey. 

L. Langstroth, Dr. Besse, S. D. 
| Riegel, C. F. Muth, A. I. Root,’of Me- 
| dina, and others. and in addition to 
| the above, Prof. Lizenby, of the Ohio 
|U niversity, will deliver a lecture on 
re Honey-producing plants :” also Mrs. 
| Jennie Culp ¥ ill read an essay. 

. M. Krnessury, Sec. 


Ribbon Badges, for bee- neepeee. on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
| we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 





te 


Gg It must be understood that, 
|should an advertiser desire to cancel 
|an unexpired contract, he can do so 
| only by paying regular rates for the 
number of insertions his advertise- 
| ment has had. 
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Special Dlotices. 





Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. | 





Our New List of Premiums. 


Getting up Clubs for 1884. 








To increase the number of readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL, we believe, will 
aid progressive bee-culture} and help 
to elevate the pursuit. We,therefore, 
offer the following premiums for 
getting up clubs: 

While no subscription to the BEE 
JOURNAL will be taken for less than 
the regular advertised prices (viz.: 
Weekly, $2.00; Monthly, $1.00),—any 


The Apiary Register. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


- ____e.~ == © < ———__—____ 


@ When writing to this office on 





one getting up a club of two copies, 


business, our correspondents should 


or more, may select from “Our Book | not write anything for publication on 
List” anything therein named, t0| the same sheet of paper, unless it can 


the amount of 15 cents for every dollar | 


be torn apart without interfering with 


We wish to impress upon every one | they send direct to this office, to pay them | either portion of the letter. The edi- 


the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- | 
dress we already have on our books. | 


Subscription Credits.—We do not| 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- | 
tion by letter. The label on your 
paper, or on the wrapper, shows the 





for the trouble of getting up the club; | 


and these books will besent, postpaid, | separate and distinct, and when the 


| business is mixed up with items for 


to any address desired. 


For a club of 3 Weekly or 6 Monthly 


torial and business departments are 


publication it often causes confusion. 


and $6.00, we will make an additional | They may both be sent in one envelope 


present of a Pocket Dictionary, bound 
in cloth, containing 320 pages. 


For a club of 5 Weekly or 10 
Monthly,(or a mixed club of both,) 


| but on separate pieces of paper. 


—E _—_—— 


| Emerson Binders— made especially 


'for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 


date to which your subscription is| With $10, we will, in addition to the | Sold on the back, and make a very 


| 


paid. When you send us money, if| 
the proper credit is not given you, | 
within tv7o weeks thereafter, on your | 


15 per cent, present a copy of the 
AMERICAN ‘‘ POPULAR” DICTIONARY, 
comprising every word in the English 


convenient way of preserving the BEE 
| JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
| will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 


label, notify us by postal card. Do| language that enters into speech or | the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 


not wait for months or years, and | 
then claim a mistake. The subscrip- | 


tion is paid to the end of the month | it is nicely bound in cloth, and will be | 
This sent by mail, postpaid, to any address | 


indicated on the wrapper-label. 
gives a continual statement of account. 


-~_<————_> - <- —_—_——— 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 





A pamphlet of 16 pages giving 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 


writing; it contains 32,000 words and 
phrases,670 illustrations and 512 pages; 


desired. 


| 

| For a club of $20, for 10 Weeklies, or 
}an equivalent in Monthlies, we will 
| present, besides the 15 per cent. in 


| books, a tested Italian queen, by mail. 
| postpaid. 


cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
| to Canada. 


Ge We carefully mail the BrEz 
| JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails we will 
| cheerfully send another, if notified 
| before all the edition is exhausted. 


| ——_--- —_—___ 
Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 


of cooking in which honey is used, and | Subscriptions for twoor more years | JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 


healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price still lower, 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 5 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 
postpdid for $10.00; or 1000 for 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 


—_———___—_____+ -— « <- 





@@ Wecan supply photographs of 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth, the Baron of 
Berlepsch, or Dzierzon, at 25 cts. each. 


'for one person, will count the same 
| as each year for a different person. 


| For a club of 100 Weekly (or its 
| equivalent in Monthlies), with $200, 
|we will send a Magnificent Organ 
worth $150. See description on page 
| 614 of the Weekly for Nov. 28, 1883. 


| ee 





| Son. Any one intending to get upa 
|club can have sample copies sent to 
| the persons they desire to interview, 


| by sending the names to this office. 





eee 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 


| €@ Do not let your numbers of the‘ and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 


| BEE JOURNAL for 1883 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 


| gure a binder and put themin. They | 


are very valuable for reference. 


| gg For $2.75 we will supply the 
| Weekly Bex JOURNAL one year, and 
|Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping, in 
| paper covers ; or in cloth for $3.00. 





gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
anyaddress for ten cents. 





Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 
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@@ We have received the Price List 
for 1884 of Mr. G. B. Lewis, of Water- 
town, Wi is. 

Se Ally money orders from : femten 
countries, should be made payable at 
Chicago, as the ‘‘ Madison Street Sta- 
tion ’’ is not an International office. 

@ Our friends will find this the 
season for securing subscriptions. We 
ofter the premiums and they can easily 
secure them. 

e& In pore to many euineaduein 
let us say that we take any kind of 
postage stamps at their face value— 
including the 3 cent ones. Silver! 
should never be sent by mail, as it en- | 
dangers the loss of the letter either | 
by thieves, or else breaks through the 
envelope and is lost in that way. 


-_-——~- + + 








> A correspondent asks if any one 
may select a Binder for the BEE 
JOURNAL, among the books given as 
Premiums for getting subscribers we 
reply, yes; any book or binder we keep 
for sale, may be selected by those who 
get up clubs. 


—_- - 


@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 


Aivertisements. | 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee | 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in | 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ars, mechanics, professional and business men. 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


A NEW HIVE. 


Arranged for continuous combs und continuous 

passage-ways. Will be found a pleasure to work 

with, and can be easily «nd rapidly managed. For | 
comb honey it is without a rival, and as an inven- | 
tion, is second only to that of movable brood | 
frames. 





Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction. — 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND CIRCULAR. 
Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
44Atf NEW PHILADELPHIA, O. 


SS EN G RA VINGS 


THE HORSE, 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 





A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, | 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote | 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 


name of the Association printed in the | 


blanks for 50 cents extra 


——- + + <> + ~_____ 


For Bees, Queens, 

| Honey, Foundation, Hives, Sections, and all Apiar- 

| ian Implements, send for Circular to 
FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 

1ABly Lock box 945. Belleville, St. Clair o., Ils. 


| 
| 
i 
| 





@ Letters for nebiinstiens must be | 


written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 

@ As ; the reading season has come 
with the long winter evenings, it is 
just the time to read the various books 
on Bee-keeping. When renewing 
your subscriptions will bea good time 
to get a supply of such literature. See 
our club rate on Books with the BEE | 
JOURNAL, on the first page of this 
paper. 

@@ To give away a copy of ‘* Honey 
as Food and Medicine ”’ to every one who | 


buys a package of honey, will sell almost 
any spunea of it. 


ee 


g@ The 25th annual fair of the Linn | 
County Agricultural and Mechanical 
Society will be held on 
grounds at Cedar Rapids, 
9th, 10th, 11th and 12th, 1884. 

C. G. GREENE, Sec’y. 





Ia., Sept. | 





Advertisers’ Opinion. 


The queen business is rushing, and 
we think the BEE JOURNAL deserves 
muchcredit as au advertising medium. 
=. A. THOMAS & Co. 
Coleraine, Mass., July 18, 1883. 





the fair} 


DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINtTs 


AND READY RECIPES. 


great amount of information of the Utmost Im- 
cores to every pose. concerning their daily | 

bits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping, 
Bathing, Working, etc. 





| post-paid, on receipt of price. This is just 
the Book that every family should have. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 
| What to Eat, Parasites of the Skin, 
| How to Eat it, Batbing— Best way, 
| Things to Do, Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
| Things to Avoid, How to Avoid them, 
— of Summer, Clothing—what to Wear, 
How to Breathe, How much to Wear, 
Overheating Houses, Contagious Diseases, 
A meena How to Avoid them, 
ence of Pla Exercise, 
t+ for Invalids, Care of Teeth, 
| | Superfiluous Hair, After-Dinner Naps, 
| Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause & cure, 
—— Near-Sight- Malaria! A ffections, 
| edness, Croup—to Prevent. 


> 





IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Black Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chillblains, Cold Feet, 
| Corns, Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhoea, Diphthera, Dys- 
| entery, Dandruff, Dispense, Ear Ache, Felons, 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives, 
Hoarsness, Itching, Inflamed Breasts, lvy Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ringworm, 
| Snoring, Stam mering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Sore Throat, Sunstroke, Stings and Insect 
| Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Uicers, Warts, 
| Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


It will Save Doctor Bills! 
Price only 25 Cents. 


| THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
! 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















| compared with large barrels 
| 500 Ibs. each, 
| cheaper. T' hey need no waxing, but should simply 
| be thoroughly scalded with boiling water before 
| used. The leakage so often occurring in the large 
| hard-wood barrels can be entirely prevented by 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 
| 


Is the title of a very valuable book that gives a | 


It Costs only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, | 
and contains 28 pages, and is sent by mail, | 


Sent by Mail, post-paid, by | 


KEGS AND PAILS 


FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


These KEGS are designed to answer the popular 
| demand for honey in smai! packages, and when 
10lding from 300 to 
they are fully as cheap and often 


using this size of packages. Considering the cost 
| and trouble of waxing, the loss of honey by leak- 
| age, and the ease with which these Kegs can be 
| handled and shipped, with an actual saving in 
origina! cost, it is apparent to all that they are the 
best. Prices: 

B gallon Kegs, holding a trifle over 50 lbs... .40¢ 
100 Ibs... .60¢ 

10 ity - “ “ “ 190 lbs. . . .80c 


When 25 or more kegs are ordered at one time, a 
discount of 10 per cent. given en the above prices. 





These new kegs are designed and manufactured 
with special re erence to my experience and sug- 
gestions*from those who have used the fish, lard 
and syrup kegs of last season. The staves are 
Norway Pine; the heads are Oak; and the hoops 
are Hickory, and, as wil! be noticed by the accom- 

anying illustrations, they are well bound. If the 
| Beeds are painted, I will guarantee these kegs not 
to leak. It is not essential to paint them, but I 
believe it will pay to do so. 








These PAILS have a full cover and are excellent 
for selling honey in a home market, and after the 
| Soper is candied, they can be shipped anywhere. 

1 sizes, except the smallest, have a bail or handle, 
| ros when emptied by the consumer wil! be found 
| useful in every household 

Assorted samples of the four sizes put inside of 
one another us a nest, price, 50 cts. by express. 
| The following are the prices in quanti ies: 


| Per doz. Per 100. 


Galion, holdi K ” bs. of honey... $1.80. ..$12.00 
Half Gal - ™ --» 1.50... 9.00 

| Quart, ” 2 - 7 coe Des Te 
int, 9 14 “* = -75... 4,00 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














PATENTS 


MUNN & CO., of the SCTENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
tinue to act as ‘Solicitors for Patents, Caveats Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Canad 
England, France, Germany, etc. Hand ook abou 





Patents obtained through MUNN 





most —— circulated scientific paper. 
| Weekly. ._— engravings an 

| formation. 

ican sent — 
AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New Y ork. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Engravings uged in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. THOM AS G. NEWMAN, 

925 West Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 
Send to Chicago, Lll., for sample of 


AMERICAN BEEJOURNAL 
Monthly, Sl ayear. Weekly, 82. 





Patents sent free. Thirty-seven Bias experience. 
& CO. are noticed 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
20 a year. 
interesting in- 
imen copy of See Scientific Amer- 
Address MUNN & CO., SCIENTIFIO 
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Bingham Smoker. 


Please bear in mind that our 
patents cover ali the bellows bee 
smokers that will burn sound wood. 


Bingham & Hetherington, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms that the PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 
the bees. Send for Circular and samples. 


D. Ss. GIVEN & CO., 
HOOPESTON, ILL. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 








1ABtf 








The Emerson Binder 


IS THB NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder 


For Monthly Bee Journal.............. 50c. 
For Weekly Bee Journal.............. 7W5e. 
Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


not, life is sweeping by, go and 
dare before you die, something 
mighty and sublime, leave be- 
hind to conquer time.” $66 a 
week in your own town. $5 out- 
fit free. No risk. Everything 


new. Capita) not required. We 
will furnish you everything. Many are making 
fortunes. Ladies make as much as men, and boys 
and girls make great pay. Reader, if you want 
business at which you can make great pay all the 
time, write for particulars to H. HALLETT & Co 
Portiand, Maine. SAly 








CHRONI C DI: SEASES Cc URED. 











New paths marked ont by that 

most popular book on Mrricar, 
SoctaL and SrxvaL ScrEeNcr, 
Puan Home TaLk and Mrpican 
Common Sense. Nearly 1000 
pages and 200 illustrations, 
treating of the human body in 
health and disease, by DIR. E. 
B. FOOTE, of New York 
City; Price, $1.50, . Over 
500,000 of his books have been 
sold in theUnited States, England, 
Germany and Australia. An Edin- 
borough physician, retired after 
fifty years practice, writes: ‘* Your 
work is priceless in value, and cal- 
culated to regenerate society.” A 
16-page contents table of Plain 
Home Talk, a copy of Dr. Foote’s 
Health Monthly, and a 100-page 
pamphlet of ‘* Evidences” of the 
curability of all Chronic Diseases 
of whatever part, sent for 3 cents, 
DR. FOOTY’S fiand- 
Book of Health Hints 
and Ready Receipts gives 
128 poges of advice about dai ly 
habits in all seasons, and recipes 
ior cure of common ai!ments— 
a valuable reference book for 
every family. By mail, 2% 
‘ents. LiseraL Discount TO 
AGENTS. 


iauveae Fii}} Publishing Co., * 











129 East 28th Street. New York City, 
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BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


l can sel] the abore Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by | 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- | 
teil. Allthe latest im provements, 
including THE CONQUEROR, and | 
THE DOCTOR. 


Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
plies of every description. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 

923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The BeeKeepers’ Handy Book 


Sup- 





216 pages, bound in cloth, by mail, post paid, for | 


1.00 per copy. Send for prospectus and our 
special Circulars describing three new and useful 
articles for theapiary. 


47Atf HENRY ALLEY, » WENHAM, MASS. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc. 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 

976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. 
t@" Send 10c. for Practica! Hints to penwenpen. 


ap 
sonien are always on the look- | 
out for chances to increase 
their earnings, and in time be- 
come wealthy; those who do 
improve their opportunities re- 
main in poverty. We offer a 


great chance to make money. 
We want many men, women, boys and girls to 
work for us right in their own localities. Any one 
can do the work properly from the first start. The 
business will pay more than ten times ordinary 
wages. Expensive outfit furnished free. No one 
who engages fails to make money rapidly. You 
can devote your whole time to the work, or onl 
your spare moments. Full information and a 
that is needed, sent free. Address STINSON & Co., 
Portiand, Maine. sAly 


Oy FLAT - BOTTOM om 
COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walis,4 to 16 square feet tc 
w the pound. Circular and samples frea 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y¥. 

















(DNM' S.10inch $ 15.00 
{ Ss A On ed 2 
cy \ MAYSVILLE. KY 
_STAly 
= HIS PAPE may be found on file 
4 at Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce 


St.), where advertising contracts may be m 


e fer 
itin NEW YORK. 


Story & Camp. 


h Territory 
given. 


STORY & CAMP, 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


IANOS ORGANS 


Decker Bros., Estey, 

ne tt Bros., Story & Camp. 
athushek, 

Simpson & Co., ‘The largest exclusively 


Piano and Organ house 
on the Continent. 


Protection 
guaranteed, 


Agents Wanted. 


Catalogues free to any address. 


Write for our prices before buying else« 
where. 


STORY & CAMP, 


Sweet Clover 


Send for my 32-page Illustrated | 


Prices :—25 cents per lb., $3.25 per 
peck, (15 lbs.,) and $12.00 per bushel, 
(60 lbs.) When ordered by mail, add 

18 cents per |b. for — 


Having purchased a large quantity 
of Sweet Clover Seed, I will make a 


| Special Discount of 20 per cent. 


|from the above prices, on all orders 
received during the month of 


JANUARY. 


Now is an excellent time to make 
your purchases to advantage. 


Sow it in the FALL, WINTER or 
SPRING—a great many sow it broad- 
cast on the snow—alone, or with field 
grain or grass ; six pounds to the acre. 
It will do well in field or lane, on bill- 
side or in valley,on u lands or soil 
subject to overflow. t is perfectly 
hardy, standing drouth admirably, 
and Aourishing well during rainy sea- 
sons. The honey is the best. As it 
does not bloom till the second season, 
it will do no harm if grazed by cattle 
the first season. It is excellent for 
waste places and commons. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, Chicago, LIL 


. ; 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, 
New Type, New Paper, New Cover! ! 
Subscription now only 61.00; 3 mos. 30c, 


SAMPLE COPY FREE!!! 


KING & ASPINWALL, 
1Atf 14 Park Piace, New Yerk. 
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1868. 1884, 


HEDDON’S 


COLUMIN. 





My New Langstroth Hive. 
Thanking you for past years’ patronage, 

I solicit what I may justly merit for the 
coming season. Lam led to believe that 
the goods I offer, and my ways of doing 
business, give at least an average satisfac- 
tion, from the fact that my trade has more 
than doubled every year since I have dealt 
in supplies, and that nearly all of my for- 
mer customers are customers still. True, 
we have had complaints, but we have more 


than 50 testimonials of best satisfaction, | 
| Titles, Insolvent and Assignment Laws, Debts, Rates | 


to every one such complaint. 

I believe my Hive is growing in popular- 
ity, toa much greater degree, than is the 
business of bee-keeping. I am _ now pre- 
pared to furnish these hives made up, and 
in the flat, at very reasonable prices. 

Given Comb Foundation, after having 
been thoroughly tested by many of our 


most experienced, most successful and | _. 23 : ~ ; 
i , | Club of 5 subscribers to the Weekly (or its | 


most extensive bee-keepers, now stands, 
at least, second to none, Ihave on hand 
a large and choice stock of pure, domestic 
wax, together with improved facilities for 
making an article of that Foundation ex- 


celled by none. 

Uptothis date, Jan. 1,1 have not been able to 
make any contract for any first-class Sections, and 
I neither use or seli any others. If I offer you any 
for 1884, you will see notice here. I have about 
10,000 5x6x2 to spare now. 


BEES. 


We now have in winter quarters, in first-class 
condition, 350 colonies of bees, of our new strain, 
and of pure Italian blood. As most of you are 
aware, for six yeurs past have taken pains to 
breed my stock for markings of character, or qual- 
ities, rather than color, using as a base, the leather 
colored Italian and brown German bees. 

On reading my Circular, you will find some testi- 
monials from practical bee-keepers (a few saved 
from many received), that will give you an idea of 
how weil I have succeeded. Our hives and combs 
are in good condition, and our bees have always 
been free from foul brood. I shall endeavor to 
send out a first-class line of Full Colonies, Queens, 
Nuclei and Bees by the pound. Parties wishing to 
start an apiary, or purchase on a large scale, as 
well as those who wish the choicest of my stock to 
breed from, may do well to correspond with me. 

Among the goods we have to offer, sre Standard 
Langstroth and American Frames in the fiat, a 
complete line of Bingham Smokers and Honey 
Knives, Excelsior Honey Extractors, Wax Ex- 
tractors, Piated Wire, for wiring frames, our new 
style Nucleus Hives, both made up and in the flat, 
Bee Veils, Sample Shipping Crates, Comb Founda- 
tion Fasteners, Surplus Honey Registers, ourthree 
styles of Bee Feeders (for which | have numerous 
testimonials), and various parts of our Hive. 

STUDENTS OF BEE-CULTURE. 

Those who may wish to spend six months in the 
theory and practice of Apiculture, may do them- 
selves a service by writing for terms for 1584. 

I send out CIRCULARS to those who solicit 
them, only, and when ordering, will you please be 
sure to state whether or not you have my Circular 
of 1883. I believe we have no patent on anything 
we mane, use, or sell, except Bingham smoker and 


nife. 

As in the past, we shall do our best to satisfy the 
reasonable, and deal out exact justice to all. Ad- 
dress all orders and communications to 

JAMES HEDDON. 
DOW AGIAC, Cass County, MICH. 


THE AMERICAN 


POPULAR DICTIONARY. 


ONTAINING 
EVERY USEFUL WORD IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 


With its Correct Spelling, Proper Pro- 
nunciation, and True Meaning. 








ALSO, A VAST AMOUNT OF 


| ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY INFORMATION 
| UPON 
Science, Mythology, Biography, American History, 
Constitutions, Laws, Growth of Cities, Colleges, 
Army and Navy, Rate of Mortality, Land 


of Interest, and other Useful Knowledge, 


BEING A PERFECT LIBRARY OF REFERENCE 
IN ONE HANDY VOLUME. 


512 pages ; Cloth ; Gilt; Lllustrated. 


This Dictionary is our Premium for a 








equivalent to the Monthly), in addition to 
| other Books selected from our Catalogue to 
| the amount of $1.50; all by mail, postpaid. 


| 


4 WORTH OF CHOICEST 
SEEDS, FREE! 


To any person sending us 50 cts. for one year’s 
subscription to the Rural Home, we will send 
| the Ten Packets of choice Vegeta bleand Flower 
seeds named below free. We make this offer to 
induce you to become a regular subscriber to the 
Rural Home, and to test the value of our seeds 
(specially grown for our use). Following are the 
seeds we offer: Golden Dwarf Celery. New 
Perpetual Lettuce, Vick’s Early ater- 
melon, Red Globe Giant Onion, American 
Wonder Pea, Livingston’s New Favorite 
Tomato, Pansies, mixed, Mignonette, Ver- 
bena Montana and Dahlia, Fine mixed 
Varieties. Will send all flower or all Vegetable 
Seeds as you prefer. Seeds warranted true to 
name, of good quality, and of the growth of 1883. 
Full directions for cultivating on each and every 
package. Address, 


THE RURAL HOME, 


2Alt PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


- Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. 
| 32ABtf J. VANDERVORT, Lacyville, Pa. 


A week made at home by the in- 
dustrious. Best business now be- 
fore the public. Capital not needed 
| We will start you. Men, women, 
| boys and girls wanted everywhere 


| to work for us. Now ts the time. 








| 
| 
| 
} 








| You can work in spare time, or give 
your whole time to the business. No other busi- 
| ness will pay you nearly as well. No one can fail 
| to make enormous pay, by engaging at once. 
| Costly outfit and terms free. Money made fast, 
| easily and honorably. Address TRUE & Co., 
| Augusta, Maine. BAly 


BEES and HONEY, 


ne 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
| and Profit; by 


_ THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
| 925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il). 


| It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
| “fully up with the times” in all the improvements 
| and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
| 





and presents the apiarist with everything that can 

aid in the successful management of the Honey 
| Bee, and at the same time produce the most honey 
| in its best and most attractive condition. 





| Appreciative Notices. 
A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 
Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 
Contains all the information needed to make 
| bee-culture successful.— Eagle, Union City, Ind. 
Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, III. 
Valuable for all who are interested in the care 
and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 
| Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best style 
| and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, Cleveland, O. 
; Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers’ 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 
A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
| raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 
] 


We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
| cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Carefully prepared, and of Vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 10% 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information, in a cheap 


form.— Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 

} The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
| duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 

A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
| in the management of these little workers.- Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


| 

| 

| 

It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
| bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
| —-Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for a}! readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 

It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
—n the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 

eld, O. 


Embraces every subject of interest in theapiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
acomplete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
oo = their care and management.—Chicago 

erald. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
hisline. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
itforthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the prdduction of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravings, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
| covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 

925 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIL. 


Cm A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 











